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Author of “By Order of the Company” and “The Old 
Dominion.” With Coloured Illustrations. .6s. 
‘The high water mark of romance.”—TZhe Times. 
‘* A book which ought to live.” — Morning Post. 





NOW READY. 
A New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition ot 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 
Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘The personal and social interest of this remarkable 


quintet is well brought out. A book to be read and prized.” 
— Outlook. 


PETER 111., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
‘* All Russian Court history is intensely interesting ; but 
the tragedy of Peter III. is by far the most engrossing of its 
lurid dramas.”— Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Another valuable study in Muscovite history.”— Globe, 
THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. 
By CHARLES A. DINSMORE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
** An exceedingly able and interesting book ; his treatment 
of the thesis is admirably lucid.”— Daily News. 
‘*A very notable addition to critical literature.”—British 
Weekly. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 
By J. P. MOWBRAY, Author of ‘A Journey to Nature.” 
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“* Delightful. Nota line of the charming romance of ways 
and means escaped us.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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8vo, 38. 6d. An indispensable manual for mothers, dealing 
with questions of their own health and the health, management, 
and up-bringing of their children. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT ON A FARM. 
By WALTER PALMER, M.P. Illustrated. 1s. Shows the 
results of three years’ work on a farm, with balance sheets. 
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NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
7 15 Vols. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per Vol., leather, 3s. 6d. per 
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A BOOK OF STORIES. 


BY 
G. S. STREET, Author of ‘‘ The Trials of the Bantocks.” 6s. 
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CLOTH, 5s. 4th EDITION. 
THE LAW RELATI 
FACTORIES and WOR 


(Includin undries, Railways and 

E. ABRAHAM (Mrs. H. J. Tennant). ~ 
or Her late Majesty’s Superintending 
Factories ; and ARTHUR LLEWELYN DAV 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


“Mrs, Teonant’s work is,of course,too well known to need comment, 

“The New Edition, in a word, has left nothing undone ‘to keep the 
worthy of its high reputation.” —Scotsman. 

** Workmen, nowadays, should know something of the Factory and Workshd 
Act, in which study they can have no better mentor than the volume published by 
Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode.”—-Leicester Pioneer. . 





CLOTH, 3s. 6d. 
A GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 
1875 and 1890, AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 and 


1894, with the Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District 
Councils, together with the Private Street Works Act, 1892. By L. 
Gacues, L.M.M., B.A., Barrister (Counsel to the Associations of District 
Councils). 
“The arrangement of the book is admirably suited for reference, every 
subject receiving separate treatment.”—Daily News. 
“It forms a handy, useful, and reliable volume.” —Local Government Journal. 
**It should be widely useful.”—County Council Times. ee 
“In fact, we consider the little work to be a very useful compilation.” — 
Councillor. _ 
“* Every councillor would do well to have it ready at hand.”—Commerce. 
“Mr. Gaches is counsel to the Associations of District Councils, and has 
produced a bandbook that ought to be in the possession of everybody connected 
with the administration of local government.” —Municipal Journal. 
‘This handy manual should prove very acceptable.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The bewildered ratepayer can turn to this volume with confidence. . . . 
Public men will find it especially useful. We unhesitatingly say that the 
work under notice is marvellously cheap, and we predict for it a wide sale. 


Cambridge Daily News. 
PROTECTION: ‘THE VIEWS OF A MANUFAC- 
TURER. ByG. Byne. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ies 

‘I don’t think I shall be laying myself open to the charge of exaggeration in 
declaring this book to be the most valuable work upon Protection which has yet 
been published in England. . . . It is a book which everyone should read. "— 
Financial News. : 4 

** To those who are interested in the commercial policy of this country—and 
who is not ?—this little book will be of great interest and value.”—Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce. — a a 

“Tt will prove interesting to the Protectionist and Free Trader alike.” —Sun- 
derland Weekly Echo. : 

‘Mr. Byng’s book may be recommended asa plain commonsense statement 
of facts and arguments from a business man’s point of view.”—Nottingham 
Guardian. 


IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1902: containing the Laws and 
Regulations governing the Importation and Warehousing, as well as the 
Exportation or Transhipment of all kinds of Merchandise. By IL. _ 
O'Remy. 3sth year of publication. 3s.; with Supplement containing 
List of Countries and Ports. 4s. 6d. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, AND 
OF FOOTPATHS, AND OTHER RIGHTS OF WAY. By Sir 
Rosert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor to the Post Office, and late Hon. 
Solicitor to the Commons Preservation Society. (Second Edition in the 


Press.) Demy 8vo. 1as. 6d. 
THE OXFORDSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. A Narrative ofthe Boer War, from the Letters and 
journals of Officers of the Regiment, and from other Sources. Edited by 
vieut-Colonel A. F. MocKLER-FERRYMAN. Boards and cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


net; limp paper cover, 2s. net. 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 
Vol. VI., 1s. 9d. ; Vol. VII, 2s. 3d. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. A Text-Book for the use of 
the Royal Navy. By J. J. Wetcu, M.I-N.A. Revised and Enlarged. 4s- 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS. Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Department of H.M. Inspectors of Explosives with a 
covering Report to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. By Captain J. H. Tuomson, H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Explosives. 3d. 


BAILEY’S ANNUAL INDEX TO THE ‘“‘ TIMES,”’ 


1900. The volume consists of 1,044 pages, and has over 70,000 references, 
forming a complete and reliable Index to the Zimes from January 1 to 
December 31, 1900. Cloth, gilt lettered. 15s. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Cabinet crisis in Spain, of which the imme- 
diate causes were the discredit thrown upon the Home 
Office by the Barcelona riots and the obstinacy of the 
Finance Minister, Sefior Urzaiz, in urging reforms 
which would have modified the status of the National 
Bank of Spain, appears to be temporarily solved 
by a mere shuffling of the cards, Sefior Sagasta 
remaining at the head of a Liberal Government. 
The Queen-Regent sent in turn for Sefior 
Silvela,: the ConServative leader, for the Duke 
de Tetuan, and for the chiefs of the various groups 
into which the two parties that have alternately 
governed Spain while serving the present dynasty show 
so strong a tendency to split up. The anti-dynastic 
leaders, Republican and Carlist, were, of course, 
excluded ; but though most of the statesmen consulted 
were in favour of a coalition Government promising a 
broader representation of the feeling in the country, 
none of them was able to forma Ministry ; and party 
government in the strict sense seems to have secured a 
reprieve in Spain. 


DisTURBANCES similar to those. which took place 
there a year ago are reported from St. Petersburg. A 
revolutionary demonstration, including red flags and 
a distribution of inflammatory literature, was attempted 
to be held near the Kazan Cathedral last Sunday, 
proclamations having been secretly issued, and appeals 
made to the officers of the garrison not to attack 
unarmed people, but to follow the example of the 
military revolutionists of 1825. The police, however, 
gathered in great force and dispersed the demonstrators 
(if the newspaper correspondents are to be believed) 
with unnecessary brutality. Many were wounded, and 
‘there can be little doubt that several were killed.” 
As before, the students were the prime movers of the 
affair, of which the precise objects are not very clear ; 
but if it is true that the workmen also took a promi- 
nent part these St. Petersburg riots and others which 
are reported from different parts of the country must 
be regarded as an important sign of national unrest. 


Tue French and Russian Governments have issued, 
jointly, a Circular Note to the Powers in which, after 
expressing their satisfaction that the general principles 
affirmed by the Anglo-Japanese Convention (the ‘‘ open 
door,” and the independence and integrity of China 
and Korea) are also the main objects of their own settled 
policy in the Far East, they announce that in case the 
aggressive policy of third Powers, or fresh troubles 
in China, should threaten their interests, they re- 
serve the right to consider eventual means of 
securing their defence. Some light may presently 
be thrown upon the exact significance of this warning 
by M. Delcassé or the official Russian Press ; meanwhile 
it is clear, first, that the Governments of France and 
Russia have taken the Anglo-Japanese Convention, 
and the eventualities for which it provides, more 
seriously than, perhaps, some of us were disposed to 
do in this country; and, secondly, that they 
wish to emphasise the complete solidarity of the allied 
Powers outside Europe as well as in it. It is 


reported from Pekin at the same time that M. 
Lessar, in return for restoring to the Chinese 
the saltheaps seized on the coast last August 
by the Russian authorities, has obtained from Prince 
Ching an assurance that in future no foreigners what- 
ever (Russians included) will be employed in the naval 
or military forces of Northern China; but that the 
Viceroy of Chi-li, who is chief commander of the forces 
in Peiyang, refuses to be bound by this undertaking. 


TELEGRAPHIC summaries of two important Budgets, 
the Indian and the Canadian, have appeared during the 
past week. The first seems to disclose a slight improve- 
ment for the Indian taxpayer ; the second discloses a new 
danger for the taxpayer of Great Britain. In spite of the 
preferential duties there has been a falling off of trade 
between Canada and Great Britain. Canada protects 
herself against the mother country, but the wall is not 
quite so high as that which she erects against other 
nations. We let in all Canadian products duty free ; 
but this does not satisfy the Canadians. They want 
us to enter into commercial war with all our best cus- 
tomers on the continent. Mr. Fielding, Finance 
Minister of the Laurier Government, intimates that he 
and his colleagues are well satisfied with the present 
system of Imperial defence, by which Great Britain 
protects the colonies at her own expense. But they 
would like to ‘‘improve”’ the commercial relations be- 
tween the different parts of the Empire. Poor John Bull 
is to be doubly fleeced. Besides providing for the whole 
military and naval expenditure, he is also to arrange 
to purchase all that he requires at a dearer price in 
order to enrich the colonies, and at the same time 
cut himself off from his best customers. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN used, in the House of Commons, 
on Thursday afternoon, a sentence that should remain 
classical. It ran as follows: 

“The insinuation that the Government had information 
and concealed it from the House was a malignant slander. 


The House and the country had everything that was 
essential for them to know, nothing had been concealed.” 


Since November 1 these things have been concealed, and 
deliberately concealed: The captures in ammunition, 
arms, and horses made by the enemy. The half at 
least of the skirmishes. The real Boer losses, counted in 
white, armed adult men. The looting of Kuruman, a 
most important post (its capture was denied downright 
by Mr. Brodrick). The capture of the Clanwilliam and 
Calvinia convoys. The real number of captures east 
of the railways between February 25 and February 27. 
The circumstances under which General Hamilton 
refused to attack near Nigel. The true story of Klip 


River, &c. Either the Government knew the truth or 
they did not. If not, they have no business to be a 
Government. If so they have told lies. 


THERE is another example of the suppressicn ot 
news which should concern us even more closely. 
What is the position in Cape Colony? We have no 
hesitation in saying that there is not a single man in 
England, however closely he may have studied the war, 
however perfect his military education, or his power of 
drawing inferences from the facts presented to him, 
who could describe, even in the briefest terms, 
the situation south of the Orange and in Griqua- 
land West. There is no one who can tell 
whether the total number of rifles opposed to us 
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in those territories is less than 2,000, or more than 
6,000. No one has the least idea of what is going on 
west of the railway, and positively our only informa- 
tion as to the state of our own colony is to be drawn 
from casualty lists, most of the items in which contain 
no indication of the exact place where the skirmishes 
occurred. It was only by an accident the other day 
that we learnt of the capture of the two great 
convoys upon which our advance west of the 
railway depended. Those who are at the pains 
of looking up the files of newspapers during the last 
six months will find that the Midlands have been cleared 
of the enemy exactly eight times. The last information 
about the Midlands and the region round Cradock 
is that the enemy has reappeared there. It is 
absolutely useless to pretend that the War Office does 
not know the situation. 


Tue fight at Tweebosch took place on March 7, 
that is, a fortnight before the writing of these words, 
and there is yet one very important detail with regard 
to it that remains unexplained The suppressed news 
is this. What happened to Grenfell’s column? This 
force was roughly equal in number to the Boer force. 
It was only one long march away from the scene of the 
battle. Either it was ordered to retire, or it attacked the 
enemy. The latter alternative seems to us impossible. 
The results would have appeared in casualty lists, and it 
is incredible that a regular action should be totally hushed 
up. But if the column was ordered to retire, the only 
conclusion to be drawn is a very serious one indeed as 
to the state of the army. 


Tue desire of some of our Jingoes to get rid of the 
English military tradition is never more manifest than 
when it comes to the massacring of prisoners in cold 
blood. Sometimes they want to do it without any par- 
ticular reasons, and wholesale. At other times they 
fix upon excuses. To-day prisoners are to be shot 
because they wear clothes, and to-morrow because 
they pointed rifles at our soldiers and fired them off. 
It is in the light of this persistent desire of the 
least military and the most bloodthirsty part of 
our financial Press that we should regard the 
new outcry against the Boers wearing khaki. We 
make no doubt whatsoever that the Government which, 
presumably under the influence of Mr. Chamberlain, 
was guilty of such an act as the murder of Scheepers 
would be equally ready to massacre prisoners under 
the excuse that those prisoners were wearing British 
uniforms. When the policy of shooting or hanging 
captured generals was inaugurated we remarked, as did 
most other Liberal organs,that the only effect would be 
to put one more blunder to the record of the war. 
Liberals could see what Jingoes could not, that making 
a mistake in a matter of this kind is worse than losing a 
pitched battle. We said that the execution of captured 
generals would be stopped after a little time, and leave 
nothing but an impression of humiliation to this 
country. We say exactly the same thing about the 
shooting of prisoners for wearing the only clothes they 
can get. It has already been tried in the Colony; it 
had to be stopped. If it is tried in the two Republics 
it will be stopped in perhaps even a shorter time. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Offensive and_ ill-mannered 
attack on the Leader of the Opposition on Thursday will 
only serve to rally the Liberal Party still more warmly 
to its Leader. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made 
a very powerful speech calling attention to certain 
grave dangers in South Africa. What is going on 
there is very imperfectly known. But it is known that 
all the regulations which have hitherto governed pro- 
ceedings under martial law are ignored in South Africa ; 
that a terrible list, read out by Lord Spencer on 
Monday, has accumulated of British subjects executed 
or banished; that Boer commandants have been shot 


on evidence not yet submitted to the Government ; 
and that Lord Milner is rearranging the Transvaal in 
concert with the agents of Mr. Beit and other foreigners. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s only answer is that he does not care, 
and that Liberals are not patriots. Mr. Dillon was of 
course suspended for calling Mr. Chamberlain a liar. 
But we cannot think the Speaker was maintaining the 
best traditions of Parliament in condoning Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s brutal affront to Mr. Dillon. The point at issue 
between Mr. Dillon and Mr. Chamberlain was whether 
we have or have not reason to be proud of the 
fact that we are using Boers against their countrymen. 
Vilonel happens to be a traitor in every sense ; he was 
in prison convicted of treason when we released him. 
Does Mr. Chamberlain think that any Englishman 
outside the Government are really proud of such allies? 
Is it a great thing that we cannot beat the Boers with- 
out the help of their runaways? Do British officers 
think it reflects lustre on the flag? We can only 
express our surprise that those Conservative members 
who do not conceal their disgust at this practice in 
conversation have not the courage to avow it in Parlia- 
ment ! 


THE proceedings of the last week have been full of 
indications of the extraordinary revolution that has 
taken place in our ideas of chivalry. Last week Delarey 
released the senior general in South Africa, after 
capturing him in an engagement, marked, as the 
Standard correspondent said, by great bravery on the 
part of the Boers. The Lord Chancellor spoke on 
Monday, and said that the Boers only fought by shooting 
people from behind hedges. Mr. Brodrick, who has 
slanderedthe Boers freely, passes over this act in silence. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain say nothing. The only 
answer is an announcement by Mr. Chamberlain in 
reply to Mr. Channing, that the farms of a number of 
Boers who are on commando are to be sold by public 
auction. This is done under the proclamation of last 
summer in the spirit which provoked the most distin- 
guished of Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues to speak of him 
as a ‘‘huckstering tradesman in politics.” The Boers 
release our prisoners and we sell their farms to Jew 
syndicates. It is a pleasant contrast. If England was 
invaded and London occupied, Lord Halsbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain explain to us that they would think it their 
duty to surrender, and to take up arms against the 
majority of their countrymen who are in the field. We 
believe the Englishmen who would continue the re- 
sistance to the invader would have as little reason to 
fear the Chamberlains and Halsburys in uniform as the 
Boers have to fear the Vilonels. And we are confident 
that they would be just as contemptuous as are the 
Boers of the introduction into warfare of the commer- 
cial dodges of the Birmingham Exchange. It is revolt- 
ing to think that the name of England is associated 
with such squalid tactics. They have been admirably 
described in the Morning Leader, ‘‘ To that piracy ona 
large scale which is called conquest, we are about to 
add the meanest of petty larcenies.” 


THERE have been several Liberal speeches in the 
week, and they go to show that the recent crisis is not 
likely to detract the energies of the Liberal Party from 
the work of opposing a bad Government. Lord 
Monkswell spoke on Saturday and supported the 
Liberal Leader strongly ; Lord Aberdeen has reaffirmed 
his belief in Home Rule; Mr. Robertson has made a 
trenchant attack on the Government, and called on 
Liberals to repel the slanders which have been directed 
at Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Lord Crewe and 
Lord Tweedmouth, if they have been less explicit in de- 
fending Liberal principles, have shown the Government 
no mercy. Mr. Asquith, speaking at St. Leonards, 
protested very strongly against the suspicion that he 
would take part in any scheme or organisation that 
would embarrass the party, and demandedtherevocation 
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of the proclamation which he unfortunately defended 
last August. Lord Spencer made a conciliatory speech 
on Wednesday, and drew attention in particular to the 
terrible condition of Cape Colony. Mr. Selous, speak- 
ing in support of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, said 
the August proclamation must be withdrawn. Lord Rose- 
bery complained at the City Liberal Club last Friday that 
the Liberal Imperialist League and the Liberal League 
were the only organisations that had ever been censured 
by the Liberal leaders. The reason is simple. The 
former League was censured because it formally excom- 
municated the majority of Liberals, an excommunica- 
tion that was withdrawn when the Leader asserted his 
authority. The latter is distinguished from all other 
Liberal organisations because its President announced 
his ‘‘definite separation” from the Leader of the 
Opposition. It is interesting to note that Lord Rose- 
bery who complains of the sectional character of the 
National Reform Union was the principal speaker at its 
meeting in 1885. 


WE deal elsewhere with the important debate on 
War Office contracts, which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman initiated on Monday by demanding an 
inquiry with a view to preventing the demoralising 
waste of public money which has been going on since 
1899. All sections of the Opposition took part in the 
debate and in Tuesday’s division, when the motion was 
defeated by 346 votes to 191. We notice that next to 
the figures of the division nothing has pleased Im- 
perialist organs more than Mr. Asquith’s speech. 

“Mr. Asquith at once lifted the debate to a higher level, 
and blew the bottom out of his friends’ case. . Mr. 
Asquith himself . . confessed that to inquire into the 
meat contracts would involve bringing Lord Kitchener home. 
‘No sensible man ever suggested such a thing,’ said Mr. 
Asquith, dealing a rib roaster to‘C.-B.’ bythe remark... . 
We regret that, for the sake of giving an appearance of 
unity which does not exist, Mr. Asquith should have sup- 
ported this motion, but we are grateful to him for having 
struck the shrewdest blows at his so-called friends that they 
received in the whole course of the debate.” 

Of course the St. /ames’s leader writer does not give a 
fair impression of Mr. Asquith’s speech. But why do 
the new Liberals always limp in their opposition to the 
Government, and lend themselves to an unscrupulous 
enemy ? 


In his speech at Blackburn on Tuesday Lord Crewe 
seemed to deny that there was any Liberal tradition in 
foreign policy. He said, what is, of course, quite 
true, that there were differences amongst Liberals of 
the past. Nobody would deny that Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Cobden looked on our foreign 
relations with different eyes. But there is one 
principle which has been maintained by all Liberals 
for more than a century—the principle of respect 
for nationality. Even Palmerston, violently as he 
differed from Mr. Gladstone, accepted that principle 
and acted on it. What makes the differences of 
Liberals at present so distressing is that the principle 
involved in the war is not a principle on which Liberals 
have differed in the past, as Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Gladstone differed, or as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
differed, but a principle on which all those Liberals were 
agreed ; that the right of a nation to self-government is 
sacred. Unhappily during the last few years this principle 
common to all Liberals in the past has been dropped 
by certain Liberals in favour of an Imperialism with a 
strong anti-nationalist bias. This was noticeable in 
the Greek crisis, when Mr. Cook, who was then 
the editor of the Daily News, devoted his energies 
to a series of attacks on Mr. Gladstone and on 
the principle of nationality, on behalf of which 
Mr. Gladstone was appealing to Europe. Hence it 
comes that the Liberal Imperialists cannot shelter 
themselves behind any great name in Liberal tradition. 
They began by calling upon England to desert the 
cause of nationality in Europe; they went oa to call 


upon her to trample on) that cause in South Africa. 
They have thrown over not only the Manchester School 
which was against war; Mr. Gladstone, who was 
against war of aggression; but even Lord Palmerston 
himself, who redeemed his melodramatic brawling over 
a Levantine Englishman by his sympathy with the very 
principle which the Liberal Imperialists scorn. 


Mr. AsguitH spoke on Wednesday at a meeting 
held at Lord Salisbury’s town house to promote the 
emigration of women to South Africa. Mrs. Fawcett 
explained that ‘‘the best women of whatever class or 
rank” were wanted. ‘‘ That subject,” said Mr. Asquith, 
‘excited no controversy.” The Morning Leader 
ventures to differ, and quotes the story of a domestic 
servant, which throws a sinister light on the relations 
of employer and employed in South Africa : 

‘‘The wretched girl, through missing a train, returned to 
her employer’s house one evening half an hour late. She 
found herself shut out, sought refuge in a hostel for the 
night, and was next day summoned to appear before a 
magistrate ‘ for contravention of the Master and Servants’ 
Act in absenting herself from her employment.’ The girl, 
who is described as ‘terrified,’ was sentenced to pay a fine 
of twenty shillings or undergo one month’s imprisonment.” 

No doubt, as the Morning Leader admits, there is a great 
demand for ‘‘ consignments”’ of white women. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine a less desirable place 
than Johannesburg. 


Sir Ropert GIFFEN is still on his old tack. He 
told the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday that the 
country must make up its mind to a regular annual 
expenditure of eighty millions upon Army and Navy, and 
that in order to make up the revenue and at the same 
time let down the income-tax and estate duties the 
taxes on tea and sugar must be raised and new taxes 
imposed upon bread and timber. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
an economist who to the merit of consistency adds that 
of long experience as Minister, held up to ridicule Sir 
Robert’s main proposition that the present expenditure 
on the Army and Navy should be increased by twenty 
millions. We hope that Mr. Shaw Lefevre will soon 
find an opportunity of putting his views before a larger 
audience. 


‘*My plan is so simple that anyone can under- 
stand it ” said Mr. Chamberlain when putting forward 
an Old Age Pension scheme. On Wednesday, when 
some members of his own party introduced a bill 
giving pensions to the deserving aged poor, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was absent! The bill proposed to spend from 
10 to 12 millions a year in giving 5 or 7 shillings a 
week to persons over 65 who had ‘ led industrious and 
respectable lives,” the task of discriminating and distri- 
buting being given to Boards of Guardians. Mr. Channing 
preferred a universal scheme, Mr. Broadhurst disliked 
the poverty test, and Mr. Cripps objected to the bill as 
a whole, and especially to increased local taxation. Mr. 
Long criticised the bill, and explained that ‘‘ however 
sympathetic the Government were, it was impossible 
for them at this moment to find the money necessary.” 
In spite of this timid but unquestionable hostility on 
the Front Bench, no one dared to challenge a division, 
and the bill was passed its second reading unopposed. 
But it is not likely to go much further. 


WE are glad to see that several Liberals are 
supporting Mr. Snowden’s candidature at Wakefield. 
We are strongly opposed to the fundamental domestic 
ideas of the Independent Labour Party—collectivism 
and class representation. But Mr. Snowden is an 
opponent of the war ; he is a Home Ruler ; he supports 
all Liberal measures, in addition to other measures 
that are not Liberal, and if he is returned to Parliament 
he may be trusted to vote against this Government. 
There is one issue before the country—the war. Mr. 
Snowden is on the side of morality, peace, and com- 
mon sense, and we cannot, therefore, imagine how a 
single Liberal can hesitate to support him. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF CORRUPTION. 


HE corruption of patriotism is a hackneyed theme 
upon which poets and orators have improved in 
all ages and countries. It has been left for our own 
country and our own age to mount (shall we say to 
remount ?) a virtue upon’ corruption, and _ to 
charge with disloyalty all who will not bow 
down before the new goddess and take a share in 
the profits of her worship. There was a time when 
public servants were commanded to be like Cesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. But that is five or six years 
ago. Since then entirely new standards of public life 
have been set up. The hard sect which reprimanded 
Sir Hercules Robinson has disappeared. The Cold 
Storage Company warms itself at the Cabinet fire. Mr. 
Brodrick reserves his Anglo-Saxon ‘hospitality for 
Joel, Meyer, Bergl, Weil; and when complaints 
are made that the profits of this class is excessive 
(even when allowance is made for the extraordinary 
patriotism with which it welcomed and still with un- 
diminished courage and resolution supports the war), 
then Mr. Brodrick replies that these gentlemen, 
whatever their race, their language, their ante- 
cedents, and their profits, have attained such 
a high pitch of organisation as purveyors of 
everything to everybody—caviare to the General or 
fodder to the mule—that a great spending department 
cannot afford to be without them. 

Let us see what has been done in the way of 
expenditure (including the latest estimates) under con- 
tracts for the war in South Africa, including a trifle of 
ten millions or thereabouts for China, but excluding 
ammunition and armaments : 


Transport by land and sea (about) ... 444,000,000 
Remounts 


sna 99 +s» 17,000,000 
Provisions and forage 56,000,000 
Clothing an one +++ 13,000,000 

Total _ . + 130,000,000 


These figures were given by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and were not challenged in the course of 
the debate which took place on Monday and Tuesday 
upon his motion : 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
all contracts and purchases made by or on behalf of the 
Government for His Majesty’s forces in South Africa in 
respect of remounts, meat, forage, freights, and trans- 


ports.” 
Now with regard to remounts there has been already 
one small ‘‘ family party” Committee to inquire into 
purchases made in Hungary. The only independent 
member of that Committee said on Monday that the 
evidence taken showed ‘‘that the Yeomanry Com- 
mittee made the contract with an Italian Jew in 
London, who passed it on to a German Jew in New- 
market, who in turn passed it on to another German 
Jew in Hungary, and that these three shared between 
them the profits—amounting to something like 4o 
per cent.” If the horses supplied had been reason- 
ably good, we should have known nothing at all 
about this scandal. As it is we are able to form our 
own judgment of the value to the public of that delicate 
and elaborate organisation of purveyors which Mr. 
Brodrick and his department prize so highly. Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Stanley think that the public 


exposure of facts like these is deplorable—an attempt to 
create an agitation against the Jews! The S¢. James's 
Gazette is furious because ‘‘ the real burden” of our 
complaint is that ‘‘ most of the contractors are foreigners 
or, at any rate, men of foreign name.” This is untrue. 
The main cause for complaint is that the War Office 
has been making improvident contracts, and that its 
agents have been making secret commissions. But it 
is also, in our opinion, a legitimate ground for disquiet 
that the maintenance of the Army should be committed 
to foreigners who are not under British law, and do not 
care a snap of the finger for their reputation in Eng- 
land provided they can make their fortunes. From 
the evidence disclosed to the public, and from a careful 
reading of the debate, we are bound to conclude that 
the expenditure of the War Office is in incompetent 
and unbusinesslike hands. Naturally, the persons re- 
sponsible, from Mr. Brodrick downwards, are afraid of 
inquiry, and are loud in promises of amendment; but 
without inquiry and reform there will be no amend- 
ment, and British taxpayers will continue to provide 
for excessive profits and lucrative dishonesty. It is 
impossible always to distinguish between incompetence 
and corrupt dealing. Nor is it easy, where the public 
has clearly been swindled, to say that a particular 
person out of the many who disclaim responsibility is 
guilty. But it is a significant fact that the represen- 
tative of the War Office who sat on the Contracts 
Committee in 1900 was very strongly against any 
prices being disclosed. The War Office is like a cuttle 
fish. When in danger it hides itself and its transactions 
by exuding its black and muddling juices of confusion. 
Even the Treasury has no real power of supervision. 
‘« Shut your eyes and open your purse” says the War 
Office to the House of Commons and the taxpayers. 
‘¢ Shut your eyes and pay up” says the War Office to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Two reasons have been 
given for secrecy, which the Leader of the Opposition 
(and we venture to think all rational men will agree with 
him) does not find very easy to reconcile. 

1. If they disclosed prices the maximum would 
become the minimum, and prices would be forced up. 
This was the canon of the Financial Secretary in 1goo. 

2. The second canon was formulated by Lord 
Lansdowne, then Secretary for War. If they disclosed 
prices unhealthy competition would be engendered, low 
prices and inferior articles would be produced ; there 
would be what in trade is called ‘‘ cutting,” and the 
thrifty and economical instinct of the Department would 
jump at the low prices and accept a lower standard 
of commodities. 

The present attitude of the War Office is this: 
‘“We are sadly over-worked. Our clerks are 
harassed, and we are doing overtime. Of course, 
we make a great many mistakes. But it is un- 
patriotic to criticise us or to make any inquiry until 
the war is over.” Now, we hope that the Opposition 
will not let this all-important matter rest. Either 
the War Office must allow the objects of its patronage 
to be known and be subject to criticism, or else it 


must submit to the control of competent experts. In 


other words it must disclose its contracts either to the 
public or to the Treasury. Under the present system 
corruption is, humanly speaking, inevitable. That 
extravagance and waste have prevailed on an enormous 
and absolutely unprecedented scale since October, 1899, 
no man can doubt, certainly none who has perused the 
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speeches which were delivered in the House of 
Commons on Monday and Tuesday by the Leader 
of the Opposition, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Labouchere, and others. 

Unfortunately, with the present House of Commons 
little can be done to supply immediate remedies. The 
House is simply a stage upon which certain scenes are 
being acted for the instruction of a vast and popular 
audience, at present powerless, but destined to récord 
in the future its opinion of the rival players. Of the 
majority which supports the Government, many are 
directly or indirectly interested in expenditure. From 
their point of view the larger the outflow from the 
Treasury the better. The influence of Government 
contracts upon members of Parliament is unseen, but 
we fear that it is considerable. How many members, 
we wonder, have a pecuniary interest in the Cold 
Storage Company and of the new Bergl Company 
which has taken its place ? According to official state- 
ments the Cold Storage Company has been paid in two 
and a half years £4,700,000, and out of this sum, be- 
sides distributing enormous dividends, the directors 
have placed a modest million to the reserve fund. 
Its total capital was 4,450,000. But according to 
Berg! (the man on whom the War Office has now staked 
its reputation) the Cold Storage Company has done 
even better than the War Office is willing to admit. 
Now, however, it has been supplanted, thanks, in part, 
to the assistance of a member of Parliament, to whose 
case we propose to revert in our next issue. 





THE IRISH DEMAND. 


R. ASQUITH has not made his views on Ireland 
much clearer or more precise by his speech at 
Eastbourne. It is satisfactory to know that unlike 
Lord Rosebery, he still looks forward to Home Rule 
as the ultimate end of Liberal policy. Lord Rosebery 
explained at Glasgow that he was against Home Rule 
because it might lead in the future to an independent 
Parliament in Dublin. Mr. Asquith, a vice-president 
of Lord Rosebery’s League, is in favour of Home 
Rule, but he thinks the Liberal Party ought definitely 
to declare that Home Rule is not on its programme, 
and that it will not take office with the support of the 
Irish. This course commends itself to Mr. Asquith as 
a practical Home Ruler. It seem a curious way of 
converting an intractable public opinion to your 
view, to announce that if you held office you 
would not attempt to give effect to it, and to associate 
yourself in a new propaganda with an eminent states- 
man who has just declared himself against it. Is it 
altogether surprising that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Spencer were afraid that Mr. 
Asquith was abandoning Home Rule instead of merely 
finding an ingenious artifice for persuading the nation 
to adopt it ? 

The Liberal policy, we are told, is to be a ‘‘ con- 
structive, immediate, remedial” policy, proceeding by 
‘* stages” and alternative measures, based on a frank 
recognition of the impossibility of giving Ireland a 
Parliament of her own. There has been apparent 
throughout certain recent discussions of Irish affairs a 
strong belief that Mr. Gladstone had a hundred 
different Irish policies to choose from in 1886, and that 


he chose Home Rule at random. The truth is, of 
course, as Mr. Morley showed at Manchester last week, 
the very opposite. The best minds and the best 
energies of Liberalism were devoted to this subject, 
and the proposal to give Ireland the manage- 
ment of her own affairs was adopted deliberately, 
as the only method of dispossessing the settled 
spirit of discontent and rebellion. Several great 
measures, beginning with the disestablishment of a 
foreign Church, had been carried to remove some of 
the obstructions that harassed and cramped the play of 
national sentiment. Ireland was still unsatisfied, and her 
heart was fixed on the possession of a subordinate 
Parliament. A Local Government Act was not consi- 
dered by the Liberals of 1886 or 1893 to be an adequate 
substitution for Home Rule. That view has been proved 
to be right, for a Local Government Act is now in 
force and the Irish demand for Home Rule is as 
constant and unqualified as it was in 1893. The 
fact that that Act has been passed is actually 
spoken of as a reason for withholding an Irish 
Parliament. The argument surely tells directly the 
other way. If Ireland had no local government, those 
Liberals who are anxious to hang up Home Rule might 
urge that ‘‘ local government” was a ‘“‘ stage,” or 
an ‘‘alleviative measure.” As it is that stage has 
been passed ; that measure has been tried, and the only 
effect has been to give a further momentum to the 
demand for an Irish Parliament. 

Mr. Morley showed very clearly at Manchester 
why it is that all this talk of administrative reforms is 
beside the mark. The question for politicians is not 
whether some administrative detail can be added or 
improved to make a department more effective or less 
prodigal, or less mischievous. A great deal has been 
done, and a great deal can still be done to make the 
social condition of Ireland better, or rather, to put it 
more accurately, to make that condition less miserable. 
Compulsory land-purchase, provision for University 
education, a few years of such sympathetic and 
sagacious administration as Ireland enjoyed when Mr. 
Morley was Chief Secretary—all these things are im- 
portant, and they help to fill up a few of the gaps that 
make the life of Ireland so incomplete and fragmentary. 
But behind all these questions there looms the great cen- 
tral question which Liberals faced sixteen years ago and 
which England cannot ignore. Is Ireland to be governed 
with or without her consent ? Is she tolive a national life, 
ora life of perpetual revolt and opposition ? Until that 
question is answered it is idle to talk of the reform of 
Dublin Castle or of the abolition of the extraordinary 
processes and iniquities to which the government of 
Ireland resorts. For Dublin Castle is not to be judged 
by the standards applied to administrative depart- 
ments in a free country. Dublin Castle, as Mr. 
Morley said at Manchester, is a machine for 
governing a country against its own consent. The 
ordinary institutions of a free country are arranged 
on the assumption that the country not only accepts 
them, but thinks them worth preserving and protecting. 
In Ireland the chief and central institution of all—the 
whole system of Government—is hated as bitterly as 
alien Governments are hated, by a beneficent decree 
of nature, in every European society. Wherever free 
play is given to national choice and sentiment, in 
local government, or in those administrative and judi- 
cial reforms that are vaguely spoken of, one more 
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avenue of [attack is opened upon the central govern- 
ment itself. The only way to reform the administra- 
tion of Ireland is to give her a Government she 
respects, for which she is responsible and in the suc- 
cess of which she can feel some pride. 

The passion of Irish nationalism is a constant 
element in politics. It has never left the Irish mind 
since O’Connell humbled the proud looks of governors 
and judges, gave the Irish demand a new dignity, 
and bequeathed the inspirations of an heroic struggle 
to his country. It was never more stubborn than it is 
to-day. Mr. Redmond addressed a great meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall at Manchester on Sunday, and he 
made a fine appeal to his countrymen to remember in 
their daily lives that the eyes of Englishmen were upon 
them, and that something of Ireland’s reputation was in 
their keeping. There are few things in history more 
pathetic or more sublime than the longing sentiment of 
loyalty to Ireland which follows her children as famine 
and unjust laws disperse them throughout the world. 
It is those scattered children who pay the rents of their 
fathers and mothers athome. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men and Welshmen remain proud of their home as they 
wander over the globe, but they are not called upon to 
save that home from becoming the country of foreigners. 
It is the exiles of Ireland who stand between her and 
the forces which threaten to drain and empty her of 
Irish blood. The Englishman abroad does not see 
England wasted by an emigration which has halved 
the population of his country in a century. He does 
not see there misery, famine, a curse on her civilisation, 
’ anda system of government of which it is the result that 
his own country is almost the only country in the 
world where his countrymen can take no share in 
public life and public honours. That is the spectre 
which haunts the Irish memory. It will not vanish, 
however skilful the touch of the reformer who is content 
to leave an anti-national Government, and devotes him- 
self to making it spruce and clean and rather less irrita- 
ting to the governed. Ireland is governed on a system 
which crosses at right angles all that Irishmen hold dear 
and sacred. Irishmenare striving to protect their civilisa- 
tion. They caress all their bitterest memories of failure just 
because they are traditions of unrepentant patriotism ; 
they cling to all the symbols that are theirs, language, 
legends, fables, superstitions, and all the mystic bonds 
in which they are clasped by the precious tragedies of 
their race. On one side there is all this in Irish 
politics ; on the other a system of government of which 
it is the central principle that there is no such thing 
as Irish civilisation. On the one side there is 
a people whose nationalism has-been intensified by 
the stimulus of accumulated wrongs; on the other 
there is a government which makes that nationalism 
lawless. On the one side there is a people which has 
infinitely more reason than Canada to cherish its indi- 
viduality, and which claims a lineage by the side of 
which Australia is an upstart; on the other there is a 
Government which singles out this people from all the 
white peoples of the Empire, and denies to it alone the 
pride and the privileges of national freedom. Ireland, 
as Lord Crewe admits, is governed as a Crown Colony, 
An Englishman may welcome all this because he may 
have no respect for nationality. His heart may beat 
the faster and his eyes may glisten as he reflects that 
the consciousness of his superior civilisation has so 
braced the resolution of the governing Englishman as 


to leave him undismayed by the miseries and expatria- 
tions which have made Ireland desolate beneath his eyes. 
A faith which can watch fearless and undimmed the re- 
sounding ruin of Ireland is a rare tribute to the tenacity 
with which an Imperial race clings to its mission. An 
Englishman may think all this, and ridicule the Irish- 
man’s belief that what Ireland really wants is a ‘‘ breath 
of freedom.” He may exult in the clear-eyed courage 
which makes men realise in the midst of this misery of 
Ireland that if Ireland were governed by Irish and not 
by English ideas, her condition would be infinitely 
worse. He may believe that if he holds in contempt 
and derision all that Liberals have prized for a cen- 
tury. But thereis one thing he cannot do if he is not 
a hypocrite. He cannot pretend that in substituting 
for Home Rule something that Ireland does not want, 
whether because Ireland is disloyal, or because 
England is slow to hear, he is touching the problem 
Mr. Gladstone set out to solve in 1886. It is one thing 
to correct an abuse here or blot out a scandal there in 
the government of a dependency ; it is quite another 
to turn a dependency into a free people. It is not 
the abuses but the system that must go if Ireland 
is to be allowed to reconcile respect for herself 
with loyalty to the Empire. It was to that problem, 
and to nothing less, that Mr. Gladstone bent his 
energies and his splendid courage in a struggle which 
most Liberals are still determined to carry to victory. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


HE Housing Problem is one which seems con- 

demned by circumstances to be the sport of sham 

philanthropists, and to move, if it moves at all, in vicious 
circles. 

Lord Rosebery’s remarks at Glasgow complied 
fully with Euclid’s view ofa circumference, inasmuch as 
they were uniformly at an equal distance from the 
central point. Next comes a duet between two weekly 
organs of culture. The Sfectator last Saturday week 
opened with the suggestion that the Housing Problem is 
probably insoluble, but that if there is any solution, it lies 
in the direction of loans by the State to private builders 
on charitable terms. Last Saturday the Saturday Review 
passed a sharp criticism on plans for ‘‘ financing jerry- 
builders,” and propounded a rival scheme for enabling a 
sub-department of the Home Office to erect perhaps 
some hundreds of thousands of workmen’s dwellings in 
different parts of London at the expense of, but 
apparently without any control by, the ratepayers. 
Even a conference of local authorities at Manchester 
dispersed without touching the real point. 

Lastly, a Glasgow Professor has succeeded in 
inducing his Town Council to appoint yet another 
Commission to investigate the well-worn problem. 

Not that reformers need despaif; for all these 
symptoms indicate a ferment in the publi¢ mind which 
may lead to good results. But they also indicate un- 


mistakably the need for a clarifying agent ! Will people 
ever try to think as clearly and patiently about this 
great matter as doctors do about, say, consumption ? 
_Commonly the Housing Problem is regarded as 
primarily a bricklaying problem. How, it is said, can 
we get the laying of bricks and other builders’ work 
Now, of course, there is 


done cheaper and better ? 
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such a problem, but like the problem of ship- 
building, it is best left to experts who should 
be as little influenced by political considerations 
as possible. Attempts to run a business such as 
building on a half-charitable, half-political footing 
will produce nothing but disappointment and demo- 
ralisation. But is the case therefore hopeless, as the 
Spectator suggests? With all deference, we venture to 
observe that our contemporaries ignore some of the 
most important factors in the case, namely, the land 
question, the locomotion question, and the local taxa- 
tion question ; all three questions being closely con- 
nected with each other. 

Has it never occurred to the Spec/ator that, besides 
walls and a roof, a house needs also a site? Are sites 
made available as freely as they might be? The only 
possible answer is in the negative. Landis ‘‘ held up” 
when it is in every respect suitable and ripe for 
building because of the exemption of vacant land 
from local taxation, so that site owners are artifi- 
cially encouraged to refuse offers from builders. And 
secondly, land in itself suitable for building cannot 
be utilised because the deficiencies in our means of 
locomotion make it practically inaccessible. Lastly, 
when people propose gaily to pay for Housing out of 
public funds, does it occur to them that those funds are 
raised by rates, which themselves burden and hamper 
building ? It is as if you put a tax and a bounty onan 
industry at the same moment. When the Saturday 
Review demands more houses, is it aware that for 
every brick which the builder lays the rate collector 
increases his demand? Could there be a more mis- 
chievous form of taxation? Accordingly, we suggest 
that the true Housing policy consists in the rating of 
site values, p/us the encouragement of railways, tubes, 
and tramways. Therating of vacant sites will open the 
land to the builder, the remission of rates on building 
will bring the builder to the land, and the improvement 
of locomotion will crown the work. 

This is no visionary programme. It has been 
supported by students and statesmen of unquestioned 
authority. Among economists, Marshall has laid a 
theoretical foundation ; among politicians, a Conserva- 
tive like Lord Balfour of Burleigh has propounded a 
practical scheme for rating site values, and in spite of 
Lord Rosebery some Liberal Imperialists have found 
time to argue on the same side; officials like Sir E. 
Hamilton and Sir G. Murray have endorsed it; some 
even of the Moderates of the London County Council 
(including the weighty name of Sir John Dickson 
Poynder) have voted for a Site Value Rating Bill. 

Unionist journalists may be expected to disagree 
with arguments which strike at the root of an oppres- 
sive monopoly, but they will not much longer be able 
to ignore them. 





MARTIAL LAW IN THE LORDS. 


HE debate in the House of Lords on martial law 

in South Africa must be a disappointment to 
those—they can be but few—who expected any imme- 
diate result from it, but it should not be dismissed as 


useless. Lord Spencer’s conspicuous moderation was 
admitted on all sides, and, though his questions 
remained unanswered and the returns he asked for 
were refused, he did good service in calling attention 
to the safeguards against the abuse of the war 
power—to follow Lord Salisbury’s phrases—originally 
put in the Statute Book by Mr. Pitt a century 
ago, revived with additions and improvements by 
Lord Carnarvon after Governor Eyre’s experience in 
Jamaica, and subsequently reinforced in a circular to 
the Governors of all our Colonies by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when Colonial Secretary. Lord 
Spencer asked whether any steps had been taken to 
renew the cautions suggested by experience and sup- 
ported by the authority of Lord Carnarvon and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and the force of the suggestion 
was not dissipated even on the Government side by 
the blunt refusal of Lord Salisbury to give any 
information on the subject. The most striking 
speech in the debate was, however, that of Lord 
Coleridge. It was an extremely powerful exposi- 
tion of the utter lawlessness of martial law. 
Lord Coleridge is known to have a strong opinion 
on the South African war, and it may be expected from 
this cause, if from no other, he is not a persona 
gratissima among his brother peers. Some feeling 
that this was the case perhaps inspired the Zimes when 
with almost incredible gaucherie it remarked that 
Lord Coleridge was a legislator by hereditary right— 
a position he shares with Lord Salisbury, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Rosebery. Unpopular, however, 
as may have been his political attitude, he was 
listened to with the most marked attention, and the 
force of his argument was evidently felt by those who 
did not at all like his conclusions. The Lord Chancellor 
felt constrained to follow Lord Coleridge. Everyone 
knows his quickness and readiness in debate, and the 
supporters of the Government manifested their relief as 
they listened to sarcasms which were in no sense a 
reply to Lord Coleridge’s arguments. The most 
powerful part of the Lord Chancellor’s speech involved, 
in truth, the confession of the correctness of Lord 
Coleridge’s contention. It was a quotation from a 
judgment of the Exchequer Chamber in Phillips v. Eyre 
in which the Court laid down the principle that execu- 
tive authorities must sometimes fulfil their duty in 
using powers beyond the law in reliance that their acts 
will be subsequently ‘‘ratified” by legislative enact- 
ment. As Lord Davey pointed out, this reference to 
ratification shows that the judges of the Exchequer 
Chamber recognised the principle that such acts 
beyond the law were in themselves indefensible. 
[It must be noted, as a very singular fault in report- 
ing, that in the Zimes report of the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech the words in his quotation from the judgment 
of the Exchequer Chamber referring to ratification are 
dropped out, as is also Lord Davey’s comment upon 
these words. Enough, however, remains in the quota- 
tion as given by the Zzmes to establish the point, for 
it speaks of the Governor being compelled “ to exercise 
those powers which the Legislature would assuredly 
have conferred on him if the emergency could have 
been foreseen ”—language which clearly shows that the 
Exchequer Chamber regarded the exercise of such 
powers as a usurpation, though a usurpation that 
might be subsequently defended. | 

The Lord Chancellor maintained the same position 
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in debate in the House of Lords that he took up during 
the argument of the Marais case before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. In his view, if war 
exists, the action of the military commander becomes 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. He indicates no 
limits to the range of his power. Perhaps he recog- 
nises none. It is enough that this authority declares 
it to be necessary that some deed should be done, that 
some person should be imprisoned, that some property 
should be seized, and no question can be raised whether 
this allegation of necessity be well or ill founded. The 
judges of the highest courts must bow their heads 
before a power overriding their jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor himself put the matter very summarily 
when he said: ‘‘The real English of the matter 
is that if you are at war there is, and there 
can be, no constitutional liberty at all.” The Zimes 
exults in the simplicity and directness of this 
sweeping statement, and it really does not 
appear that the Lord Chancellor would be disposed to 
qualify it in any way if quietly asked to reconsider it. 
Lord Salisbury holds the same view with equal breadth. 
He appealed to the experiences of the American Civil 
War when the war power was invoked to cover acts 
transcending the American Constitution. It is, by the 
way, rather amusing to find the ardent sympathiser 
with the ‘‘ gallant Confederacy ” thus taking comfort 
in the precedents he finds in the powers used against 
his friends. The conjoint authority of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Zzmes, and Lord Salisbury must not, 
however, lead us to overlook the tremendous con- 
sequences of the principle they avow, nor deter us 
from insisting upon the maintenance of safeguards 
which they contemn. 


Let us understand to what the doctrine of un- 
restrained authority in time of war leads. There 
is war in South Africa, and because a military 
commander says it is a matter of military necessity 
to prevent a person landing in Capetown, far away 
from actual war, the person may be prevented from 
landing, and no Court can interfere. What passes in 
the brain of the commander is beyond inquiry. Whether 
there is any ground for his allegation cannot be investi- 
gated. It is his will, or, as Lord Coleridge says, it may 
be his whim. It is, strictly speaking, an accidental 
circumstance that the executive civil authority has pro- 
claimed martial law in the Cape Colony; for it is 
admitted that this proclamation is no more than a 
warning of what may be done, and of itself gives 
it no legal validity. On _ principle, then, why 
should not a similar exercise of power be possible 
nearer home ? Men—even men in authority—have been 
found to affirm that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has 
by his words encouraged the Boers to resist, and has 
so been an efficient cause of the prolongation of the 
war. Why not shut up so dangerous a character ? 
War exists, and it would not be difficult to find support 
for the contention that in the interest of the speedy and 
successful conclusion of the war such a critic should be 
prevented from speaking and writing. Shut him 
up so as to prevent such direful excesses on his part ! 
The suggestion is a reductio ad absurdum, but this is a 
proper logical method of testing the sanity of a pro- 
position. Are we to be told that if the war power 
could be invoked to effect this imaginary arrest no 
court of law could be successfully appealed to for the 


purpose of inquiring into it? The reasoning by which 
it is suggested this imaginary arrest of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman might be defended may well seem 
overstrained, but it is not more preposterous than what 
has been too often demonstrated to be the actual 
working of excited minds, military and civil, in South 
Africa. Given unrestrained power and an atmosphere 
of preternatural suspicion, fantastic tricks are naturally 
played, outdoing imagination. 


A more sober view of the permissible range of 
martial law must be stated. It is not contested that con- 
ditions of war or tumult may not justify or even require 
civil or military authorities to assume powers beyond the 
law. They have to take the law into their own hands, as 
individuals may have to do. They exercise powers 
which, as the Exchequer Chamber put it, they may 
reasonably believe the Legislature would have given 
them had the circumstances been foreseen, and they 
have confidence that such an exercise will be ratified by 
the Legislature when asked to do so. But they act 
subject to the risk of being called to account for every 
act done before a court of law where such a 
court is open and ready to hear complaints ; 
and in the opinion of many they will have 
no defence which can be pleaded before such 
a court in the absence of an act of indemnity by 
the competent Legislature, be it local or Imperial. It 
cannot, however, be said that the law is clear on this 
last point. It seems sufficient, both on principle and on 
authority, if it can be established in defence that the 
acts complained of were such as a person of firm 
mind and calm temper could reasonably and in good 
faith believe to be necessitated under the circumstances 
The doctrine so stated offers a real encouragement to 
responsible persons to take steps beyond the law if 
necessity requires, but provides the check against a 
foolish or an arbitrary abuse of power which the Lord 
Chancellor completely neglects. By a happy accident a 
case arose in Dublin within the last fortnight when Chief 
Baron Palles applied this doctrine. It was a case in 
which a plaintiff brought an action for damages for 
arrest against a military officer who, being in command 
in Nigeria in a state of war, had put him under arrest. 
It was found that war was raging ; but the Chief Baron 
asked the jury whether in their opinion the arrest was 
a military necessity, and they answered the question in 
the negative and gave the plaintiff damages. If the 
views of the Lord Chancellor had prevailed, the Lord 
Chief Baron should apparently have directed the jury 
that it was beyond their power to inquire into the 
question of necessity, or rather, perhaps, he should 
have withdrawn the case from them altogether. 
Perhaps we may hear of a motion to set 
aside the verdict for misdirection, and, if so, the 
point may be carried from court to court until it is 
settled by the ultimate tribunal. As it stands, however, 
the action of the Chief Baron makes him the champion 
of law against the war power, the defender of civil 
liberty against the arbitrary plea of necessity. Had 
the acting Chief Justice at the Cape taken a similar 
stand we might have been spared some of the worst 
abuses in the administration of martial law in South 
Africa and that tremendous development of discontent 
among the Dutch inhabitants which has been provoked 
by these abuses. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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THE R.I. 


E do not know whether our first duty to the R.I. 
is to congratulate it on the strength of its new 
members elect, or to deprecate the structural alterations 
inits galleries. The general character of the present 
exhibition need not detain us. To provide a collection of 
drawings that is graceful, inoffensive, and non-experi- 
mental so far as its public is concerned, seems now to 
have become the settled policy of the second modern 
water-colour society in the land, andthe public atany rate 
should not complain. For time was when this really con- 
servative R.I. concerned itself overmuch with the higher 
impressionists and revelledin Peppercornian paraphrases 
of nature, with the result that the critics raved and the 
public was bored. But since that period there has 
been a corresponding reaction in favour of conventional 
respectability ; it was felt, no doubt, that something 
less revolutionary and more harmonious with estab- 
lished patterns was required—something that, more 
fully than ‘‘notes” in monotone, would satisfy the 
cravings of the dilettanti. Accordingly, the Institute 
has lent itself to the task of making progress slowly, 
and it is in view of this principle that the recent elections 
seem to us to be particularly admirable. Thus, Mr. 
Geo. C. Haité is no revolutionist ; but he is a strong 
painter, with the rapid and facile execution that suc- 
cessful water-colour demands. Mr. John Hassall’s sure 
draughtmanship, again, can compare with that of most 
of our figure painters. And the other names, including 
that of Mr. Tom Browne, are connected with sound 
work in the past. The second question, that of the 
structural alterations, admits of two answers. No 
doubt there was good, if not artistic, reason for the 
change. To us, however, the sole merit appears to be 
the fact that it diminishes the number of pictures to be 
looked at, since, with two galleries thrown into one, 
there is less wall space. Certainly the hugeness of the 
new central gallery is unsympathetic with the small 
size of the individual drawings hung therein. 

The insistence of the new members is perhaps the 
most noticeable feature of this Institute, but, before 
dealing with their work, we may mention one or 
two other strong men whose water-colour drawings 
we always look forward to with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. Mr. D. Y. Cameron is of these. Last year he exhi- 
bited a small but exquisitely handled Venetian study ; this 
time, in the ‘‘ Canale Antonio,” he treats a similar sub- 
ject in the same locality. A large drawing in an exhibition 
remarkable for the preponderance of small things, this 
is still a study, though its slightness is more expressive 
than the solid finish of many a picture. Doubtless it is 
due to Mr. Cameron’s training as an etcher that he 
treats his masses of strongest light and deepest shadow 
so successfully, albeit so slightly ; at any rate, in this 
simple architectural subject, the colour notes of which 
are confined to a few light greens and luminous browns, 
backed rather than domed by the blue of an unclouded 
sky, we have a perfect piece of the Adriatic city. It is 
Venice, this, bathed in all the dazzle of a sunshiny day, 
with next to no paint to produce either city or sunshine. 
The cleverness of Mr. Cameron’s transparent wash-work 
is unique in the man, but there are a few others who, 
with a technique no less adroit and a feeling no less 
poetic, are prevented by their love of colour from sub- 
mitting to as close arestraint. Tothe latter class belongs 
Mr. Lee Hankey, for whose art we have long cherished 
an affection. Though neither of his drawings here 
equals in importance his big work of last spring, his 
** Mutual Support ” shows no failure to render a true and 
humble sentiment without a trace of mawkishness. The 
handling is, as before, loose, almost tremulous, the 
colour rich and palpitating ; moreover, the faces of old 
man and young maid display an increased power in 
modelling. His other work, ‘‘ A Rustic Toilet,” though 


pleasant enough, hardly suggests the same amount of 
thought. Thirdly, we may point to Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
‘* Before Dead Henry’sCorse,” as a favourable specimen 
of the artist’s brightly decorative and purely literary art, 
whilst amongst the outsiders the names of Messrs. 
Arthur Bell, Lindsay D. Symington, Reginald Framp- 
ton, and Miss E. M. Willis seem to us to be worthy of 
particular mention. 

Of the new arrivals Mr. Haité may be instanced 
as the only representative of undiluted landscape, and 
his ‘‘Sunset” here, with its reddened trees and river 
and stormy ‘evening sky, re-proclaim him the 
colourist that he is. We like this the better of his 
two examples; the ‘‘ Harvest,” in the same room, 
slashing and vigorous though it be, asks us in point of 
colour to see a little too much. To proceed to further 
individual drawings, Mr. Hassall’s ‘‘ The Beggars are 
Coming” pleases us much by reason of its triumphant 
grouping and its clever diversity of human expression. 
Then there is power and an unusual breadth in the 

‘* Tree-fellers” of Mr. Horatio Walker, whilst Mr. C. 
J. Hobson shows great promise in both his portraits 
and figure subjects. Finally the diploma work of Mr. Tom 
Browne, entitled ‘‘ The Hay Boat—Isle of Marken,” 
full of rhythm and character, and as pleasant in colour 
as anything he has ever done, suggests the remark that 
he ought to be taken more seriously than he affects to 
take himself. There may be some who, like Ruskin, 
disapprove of this artist because he jests, and say that 
fooling is unbecoming in so grave and decorous a place 
as the Royal [nstitute. To such it may be answered 
that the wisdom of his fooling is upheld by the truth of 
his humour, and that the latter is very true indeed. 
He is no caricaturist ; these fancy episodes from the 
lives of North Holland folk, in which he delights, are 
as distinct from caricature as are Mr. Chevalier’s 
musical representations of the homely coster. The fun 
in them stands near to their pathos. Both are to be 
found in a folk and country which Mr. Tom Browne 
has looked at with the eyes of an artist and absorbed 
with the intuition of a philosopher. 

F. J. M. 





THE BRITANNIA: A REMINISCENCE. 


HE ceremony performed last week by the King 
of laying the foundation stone of a naval college 
for cadets at Dartmouth, to take the place of the 
Britannia, reminds me of an incident in connection 
with the subject, which had almost passed out of my 
mind, but which may be of interest to some of your 
readers. 
In the year 1872, when Secretary to the Admiralty, 
I had occasion to pay two visits of inspection to the 
Britannia, and I came very strongly to the opinion 
that it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
cadets and of the public service that a building on 
shore should be substituted for the old three-decker. 
In the first place it was clear that the ship, in spite ot 
the greatest care in keeping it clean and wholesome, 
was very unhealthy forthe boys. The air also of Dart- 
mouth Harbour, whatever it may be on the hills above 
the town, is very relaxing. Serious epidemics not 
unfrequently occurred on board. I found that the 
average entries of boys to the hospitals, on shore or on 
board, were excessive, far beyond those of any public 
school. Between the discipline enforced on board and 
the time taken up with studies the boys were kept too 
long onthe stretch. The ship, or, rather, the two ships, 
connected together with gangways, were not ships in 
any true sense of the term. They could not go to sea. 
Their masts and yards were mere dummies. They 
were floating wooden houses. Large numbers of sea- 
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men were, however, maintained on board, whose duties 
were mainly confined to cleaning and polishing. It was 
not desirable that cadets should be cooped up with this 
large body of seamen. It was equally undesirable that 
the seamen should be employed on a service very 
remote from that of active service afloat. It was a bad 
thing for growing lads to sleepin hammocks. Thecost 
of the service and the maintenance of the ships was 
enormous, far in excess of what it would be in the most 
expensive building on shore. The question was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Goschen and his Board, and, after full 
inquiry, it was decided in principle to do away with the 
ships and to find a site for a naval college on shore. 

Among other sites which then offered was the 
Island of Branksea, at the entrance of Poole Harbour. 
The whole of the island, consisting of about 500 acres, 
was for sale at a cost of about £25,000. I went down 
to look at it, and was much impressed by the beauty of 
the island and the many advantages it offered as a site 
for a naval college. At the point opposite to the 
entrance of the bay there was a very large mansion, 
which had been erected within recent years as an addi- 
tion to an old castle. There was a range of conserva- 
tories and a broad flight of marble steps running down 
to the shore, where there was always deep water. This 
building might easily be converted, with additions, into 
a naval college. 

What I wish, however, mainly to recall is 
the curious history connected with this building and 
the island itself, as told me by an intelligent man 
who showed me over it, and who was manager 
of some clay works in the island. It appeared 
from his statement, which I was able to verify from 
other quarters, that some twenty years previously 
the island had been offered for sale by its then owner 
at a very much lower price, there being then no mansion 
on it. Among the persons who went to look at it were 
a Colonel Waugh and his wife, Lady Carew. While 
going over the island Lady Carew happened at more 
than one point to turn up some white clay with her 
parasol, and, having some knowledge of geology, or 
thinking she had, came to the conclusion that this 
white clay was of a very valuable quality for the pur- 
pose of making the finest kinds of pottery. She there- 
upon persuaded her husband to obtain from the vendor 
the option of purchase within a certain number of days. 
During this time Colonel Waugh sent an expert from 
London to examine the island and to report on the 
value of the clay. 

The expert reported that Lady Carew was quite 
right, and that there existed on the island a most 
valuable bed of white clay suitable for the manufacture 
of the finest and bestofchina. The island, he said, had 
probably been in some very remote age at the bottom of 
a long extinct crater, where this bed had been formed. 
He estimated the value of this bed of china clay at 
£,1,000,000. On the strength of this report Colonel 
Waugh and Lady Carew, who were people of small 
means, exercised their option of purchase, and acquired 
thefreehold of theisland for £ 10,000, and thereupon found 
themselves in possession of a property which they 
believed to be worth a million. They proceeded at once 
to act as though they were already millionaires. 

Colonel Waugh was a director of an Indian bank, 
the Eastern Bank of Bengal. He induced his colleagues 
on the board of this bank to lend him from time to 
time very large sums on the security of the island and 
its bed of china clay. Out of this money Colonel 
Waugh expended £50,000 in erecting the beautiful 
mansion I saw there. He also effected many other 
improvements in the island. He erected a dower 
house and a lovely little chapel. He entertained ona 
great scale in the castle. He invited all the county 
to the consecration of the chapel by the Bishop. He 
also removed the remains of his parents from some 
other part of the country, and reinterred them in what 
was to be the family burial ground. He also bought 


Camden House in Kensington, and gave balls and 
private theatricals there to London society. I recol- 
lect myself going to one of these entertainments when 
a young man. The colonel and his wife lived for a 
few years at the rate of from £30,000 to £40,000 a 
year out or money borrowed from his bank, until the 
debt amounted to more than £300,000, all lent on the 
bond fide belief that Branksea Island was worth 
a million. Meanwhile pottery works were started 
in the island. After many experiments it was 
finally ascertained that the clay was not suitable for the 
finer kinds of pottery. It was only available for the 
rougher work of drainage pipes. It was obvious then 
that the bubble would soon burst. My informant said 
that the crash came about at last in this way. A 
vacancy had occurred in the representation of the 
neighbouring borough of Poole, which then returned a 
member to the House of Commons. The tradesmen of 
this small and, it is to be feared, corrupt little town 
thought it would bring grist to their mill if their 
wealthy neighbour at Branksea would become a candi- 
date. They sent a deputation for the purpose to the 
Castle. Colonel Waugh was unfortunately absent, and 
the deputation was received by Lady Carew ; this lady, 
being rather deaf, quite misunderstood the purport of 
their visit. She thought they had come to dun her 
husband for payment of their accounts. She threw 
herself on their mercy, and entreated them to give her 
husband a longer time for payment, assuring them that 
all would eventually be paid. The deputation at once 
smelt a rat, and went away much enlightened as 
to the financial position of Colonel Waugh. On 
comparing notes they found that money was owing to 
all of them, and that none of their accounts had been 
paid for two or three years. The news of the Colonel's 
difficulties spread like wildfire. No more loans could 
be obtained from the bank. The Colonel and his wife 
fled from their creditors, and were next heard of as 
travelling in Spain, whence they never returned. The 
Eastern Bank of Bengal stopped payment and went into 
liquidation, and all its shareholders (there being un- 
limited liability) were ruined. 

A dispute arose between the creditors of the bank 
and the creditors of Colonel Waugh as to which of 
them Branksea belonged to. This got into the Court of 
Chancery, and many years elapsed before it was finally 
settled. In the meanwhile Colonel Waugh’s quondam 
valet in some way or other got into occupation of the 
clay works on the island, and being a clever fellow, and 
having no rent to pay, he made a fair income out of the 
manufacture of drainage pipes. The property when I 
went to look at the island was to be sold by the order 
of the Court of Chancery in the suit I have referred to. 

I have only to add that the Board of Admiralty, at 
my suggestion, were on the point of purchasing the 
island as a site for the Naval Cadet School. But before 
a decision was finally arrived at a change took place in 
the post of First Naval Lord, and the new Admiral 
appointed to it was wedded to the Britannia and refused 
to be a party to the scheme for superseding the old 
ship. The purchase of Branksea, therefore, fell 
through. The island was shortly after bought by the 
late Mr. G. Cavendish Bentinck, who lived there in 
great style for many years. At his death it was found 
that he had been engaged in great speculations on the 
Stock Exchange, and had lost all the three large for- 
tunes which he had inherited at different times. Brank- 
sea again came into the market, and was sold to its 
present owner, and two years ago the Castle caught 
fire and was burned to the ground. 

I may add that in 1875 Mr. Ward Hunt, then at 
the head of the Admiralty, made a proposal in the Navy 
Estimates for doing away with the Britannia and 
erecting a naval college. Branksea was no longer in 


the market, and it was proposed to erect it at Dart- 
mouth. A discussion arose in the House of Commons, 
and the scheme was violently opposed by members for 
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Weymouth, the Isle of Wight, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, and other places along the coast, all of 
them contending that far better sites could be 
found in their several constituences. The opinion of 
the older men in the naval service was said to be 
opposed to the scheme. The vote was ultimately with- 
drawn, and the Britannia has survived for twenty-seven 
more years. The story I have told, apart from the 
curious incident connected with Branksea and Colonel 
Waugh, shows how long it takes in this country to 
effect a change on which those officially responsible 
are practically agreed, but on which obstruction arises 
founded on venerable and obsolete traditions and senti- 
mental prejudices. 


G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 





THE BURDEN OF LONDON. 


‘ 


: O not send a philosopher to London,” wrote Heine, 

“and for heaven’s sake do not send a poet. The 
grim seriousness of all things, the colossal monotony, the 
engine-like activity, the moroseness even of pleasure and 
the whole of this exaggerated London will break his heart.” 
The statement appears to the plain man but the sneer of 
the unpleasant foreigner, scarce concealing his eager envy. 
‘The stuccoed squares, the grave evidences of accumulation, 
the interminable lines of terraces attesting a placid opulence 
—small wonder, thinks the plain man, that the literary 
foreigner gnashes his teeth and rails in impotence. And 
those to whom the plain man is as mud and the stuccoed 
terrace but as vanity turn again, and yet again, to hymn 
the charm of “ London.” The city “ standing at the entering 
of the sea,” the picturesque centre of the commerce of the 
world ; the golden glory of Piccadiily in a summer sunset ; 
the river with its dreams of a dead past that cannot die, 
immortalised in the “ London Voluntaries” ; the mystery and 
magic of the November twilight in street and alley—who 
has not cut his tooth in salad days at the first proclamation 
of these discoveries ? 

Only with widened knowledge and life worn greyer 
does the aspirant learn that these are not London. 
He has fallen into the common error of mistaking “ I.on- 
don” for London. London is not the city spinning the 
financial webs of the world. Noris London the squares and 
parks and gardens westward, and the places of healthful or 
desolate pleasure. These are but an oasis, a sheltered pool 
in a weltering chaos. They are alien from the essence, the 
soul of London. As a pleasure city “ London ” is surpassed 
by Vienna, as a centre of wealth by New York, as a home 
of art and literature by Paris or Pekin. But London is 
neither a pleasure city nor a centre of wealth nora home of 
art and literature. London is an aggregation—amorphous 
and chaotic: six and a quarter millions of humanity ;— 
mostly average—an aggregation whose fabric is composed 
of a homogeneous substance: the City Dweller—a novelty 
in the world—gazing out upon the universe from a crowded 
street, in a swarming mob, from over the shoulders or be- 
neath the legs of his fellows. He is coagulated into a broad 
smudgy ring round the city that ever lives and moves: 
realisation of his existence chills as with a sudden bleak- 
ness the feverish enthusiasm of the minor poet for the glory 
and greatness of London. 

What is this London—this condensation of the un- 
important which for a century has sucked in the 
life of the country districts, and is now turning cut 
a third or fourth generation crushed, distorted, 
battered into futility by the perpetual struggle no- 
whither ? Observers have attempted to estimate it with- 
out success. G. W. Steevens, after sizing up America and 
India, is bidden to perform similar service for London. 


He essays the task: walks through it from south to north, 
from east to west: notes its markets, its food consumption, 
its drainage system ; and relinquishes the task as beyond 
his powers. Charles Booth assails the problem with a staff 
of helpers: issues ten portly volumes, life and labour of 
the people—Class A, Class B, maps of blue, yellow, and 
red of brilliant but bewildering complexity. He confesses 
he is no nearer estimation at the end of it all. Figures by 
the hundred thousand, woven into curves or condensed 
into tables, statistics of overcrowding, of drunkenness, of 
pauperism, of criminality, all pass like a tale of little 
meaning, though the words are strong. The world still 
waits for the interpreter of this, the strangest riddle of the 
modern civilised world. 

Yet this essential London should not be a complex 
study. Knowing the life of one, you know the life of all ; 
only no one has yet apprehended the life of that one. 
But the city is, for the most part, an endless series of re- 
plicas of similarity—similar streets, similar people, similar 
occupations: crowded existence, drifting through the 
choked and narrow ways. You journey on the tardy 
tram by stages linking together conspicuous gin-palaces, 
the only landmarks of successive regions: now you are 
in Walworth, now in Peckham, again in Deptford—names 
unknown and meaningless to the world that matters. The 
different titles are useful but delusive; the stuff is homo- 
geneous, woven of drab buildings and a life set in grey. 
Iay down ar interminable labyrinth of mean two-storied 
cottages, pepper the concoction plentifully with churches, 
school-buildings, and block-dwellings of an assorted 
variety of ugliness, cram into this as much labouring 
humanity as it will hold, and then cram in some more, 
label with any name, as Stepney or Kentish Town, and you 
have in essence the particular ghetto that you desire. 

But beyond this ring the blotch we term London 
sprawls into still more unknown and desolate regions where 
life is clogged and heavy through its distance from the 
central heart. On the one side, in a lopsided and monstrous 
abortion, we find the city spreading out into vast shallow 
suburbs of the labouring classes, deliquescing into districts 
so far removed from the place of work as to have become 
mere gigantic dormitories, where man rises up a great while 
before day to go forth to his work and to his labour until 
the evening. Here the whole margin of life of the labourer 
disappears in the transit, the scuffle for a seat, the pro- 
longed and odorous journey, the hastily wolfed-up meal, 
curtailed sleep, and the scuffle out again representing the 
home life of the people. To these forlorn, nameless regions, 
apart from the inhabitants themselves and the occasional 
forlorn dust-collector, “no man comes, nor hath come, since 
the making of the world.” On other margins of the city the 
texture insensibly is transformed into something quaint and 
strange. The lines of cottages protrude into bow windows, 
children are scooped inside instead of discharged outside 
the houses, the population clothes itself in black coats, 
entertains unutterable yearnings after respectability, and 
attends on Sunday places of public worship. This is clerk- 
dom: Dulwich and Clapham and Harringay ; where paliid 
men protest Imperialism and women are bored into Exten- 
sion Lectures or the Primrose League—an uncanny and 
humorous region, illuminated with the strangest ideals. 

But these regions are also parasitic. London in 
its characteristic product is the city of the ghetto: un- 
paralleled masses of the obscure :—members of no trades 
union, inspired by no faith in progress, forgotten, as it seems, 
alike of man and of God; segregated labouring popula- 
tions outnumbering the inhabitants of many great kingdoms, 
in which no one rises above the rank of the local publican. 
The dreariness of their lives does not lie in their poverty : 
they are scourged with specific ills, of which no outsider 
knows or cares. But the tragedy resides in their acquies- 
cence: the absence of eager revolt and protest: the listless 
toleration of things intolerable. An interminable acreage, 
shabby, impotent, grotesquely negligible, imbibing open- 
mouthed any specious illusion, cheering for blood when 
full of meat, when meatless clamorous for plunder. Few 
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know of its existence: scarce one realises its import. 
Populations of great colonies or European capitals could be 
excavated from it without appreciable diminution; who 
would even be conscious of change if, say, Wandsworth or 
Hoxton vanished with to-morrow’s sunrise ? A wave of 
human life silently and while men slept pent up into a 
menacing congestion. There has been nothing like it before 
in the history of the world. Please God, after its destruc- 
tion there shall be nothing like it again. 


What of the race that is being reared in this stagnant 
marshland, lying aside from and unmoved by the stream of 
progress ? No one knows ; it is a portentous vision of silence : 
a mob drifting from the cradle to the grave, without ever 
rising to articulate speech. No poet immortalises himself 
in “ Ballads of Bermondsey,” or “ Lines written in dejection 
near Haggerston”: no passionate protest from Pentonville 
rouses as with a trumpet-call: no Camberwell woman’s love 
letters disturbs the serenity of the literary horizon. Visitors, 
indeed, from a different universe of being penetrate these 
regions, attempt to crystallise into words the cloudy emotions 
of the Ghetto: as in “No. 5, John Street,” or “ The Tales of 
Mean Streets,” or Mr. John Davidson’s gaunt and bitter 
ballad of “ Thirty Bob a Week.” But these interpretations 
remain, for the dissected subject, things distapt and un- 
known. Noise, indeed, he makes in abundance in his brief 
passage between two Eternities: the play of children, 
the mirthless jest, the quavering militant melody, the sounds 
of contest and blasphemy, rises continually towards the quiet 
stars. He has been discerned at times emerging from beyond 
the river at daybreak, or trampling on his friends in a 
scuffle with his fellows for the tram to convey him again to 
his lair in the gathering twilight. But the mystery of the 
inner springs of his existence, the happiness, acquiescence, or 
discomfort of life as viewed from the sixth story of a block 
dwelling or the half of a house in a mean street, are locked 
up beneath that harassed inscrutable face of his, a secret he 
will carry with him to the grave. 


Such is the Burden of London: unfelt by the majority 
who pass by: weighing like a nightmare upon some of those 
who gaze forward towards the coming years. London, not 
like the Holy City, at unity with itself: but a manifest 
object-lesson in a nation falling asunder, “being old.” 
To-day we discern a race which is segregating into 
layers profoundly ignorant of each others’ existence: 
cities of artizans, cities of clerks, cities of labourers, 
cities of the wealthy: scooped into different geographical 
areas, and drawing ever farther apart from one another. 
But at bottom this is for the most part a parasitic popula- 
tion: from which the higher energies are not demanded, aud 
consequently not supplied: lacking the eager pushfulness oi 
the artizan of the North as much as the obstinate and per- 
sistent endurance of the peasant of the fields. We appre- 
hend hundreds of thousands engaged in the supply of 
artificial wants, in carrying people from here to there, in 
ministering to the changing fashions, or pandering to the 
unchanging appetites of men. And we recognise a popula- 
tion destined ever to extend. Greater London in less than 
thirty years is to amount to ten millions: the main part of the 
increase will be woven of this drab material. North, east, 
south, and west the aggregation is silently growing out- 
wards like some gigantic plasmodium: spreading slimy 
arms over the surrounding fields, heavily dragging after 
them the homogeneous desolation: and Tooting and East 
Ham, and Plumstead and Silvertown, bashfully announce 
existence. Humanity staggers at the next generation: un- 
invigorated by the influx of the country life, ravaged 
by the deepening diseases of overcrowding in dwelling and 
area, dulness, vacuity of labour, and lust for artificial 
excitement: dead to the faiths that once provided a tan- 
gible background to existence. “Revolving this and many 
things,” one can note the astonishing prescience of a poet 
of the far-back, long-despised, “early Victorian” era, find- 
ing in the gross blind Bull-god of the spoil of Assyria the 
image of the god of the monstrous city; having wings 
but not to fly with: and eyes, but not to look up with: 


bearing a written image engraved of which he knows not, 
and cannot read it: crowned, but not for honour :— 


“Those heavy wings spread high 
So sure of flight which do not fly, 
That set gaze never on the sky, 
Those scriptured flanks it cannot see. 
Its crown, a brow-contracting load, 
Its planted feet which trusts the sod, 


O Nineveh, was this thy god, 
Thine also mighty Nineveh.” 


C. F. G. M. 





THE THEATRE. 


“PAOLO AND FRANCESCA”—* THE PRINCESS’ 
NOSE ”—“ EVERYMAN.” 


HERE is clearly a boom in Mr. Stephen Phillips. It 
has been going on for some time, and it does not 
yet seem to have reached the top figure. It began nearly 
six years ago, when the publication of Christ in Hades 
was greeted with notices neaded “A New Poet,” “a new 
and wonderful personality among our younger poets.” It 
rose when two years later his volume of collected poems was 
acclaimed by the whole Press, headed by Mr. William Wat- 
son, who said that Marpessa was, what he had scarcely 
thought possible, a finer poem than Christ in Hades, and 
Mr. Churton Collins, who talked about the unmistakable 
accent of a new and true poet. It seemed that it could go 
no higher when the Academy newspaper crowned the book 
as the most distinguished of the year. But when Paolo and 
Francesca was published two years later still, the chorus 
was no less decisive in declaring that Mr. Phillips was a 
dramatist as well as a poet, although his work had not yet 
stood the test of theatrical production. “A great dramatic 
poem which happens also to be a great poetic drama,” 
“Sardou could not have ordered the action more skilfully,” 
“designed for and expressly suited to the stage ”—these 
are some of the more temperate of the phrases employed 
by critics who were attempting merely by reading to esti- 
mate qualities whose only expression is presentation in the 
theatre. This literary verdict on the author’s drametic power 
was followed by a succession of magnificent productions of 
his plays. First Herod, splendidly mounted by Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree at Her Majesty’s, then Ulysses, even more 
splendidly mounted at the same theatre, and now Paolo 
and Francesca, beautifully staged at the St. James’s. Mr. 
Tree concludes the first performance of Ulysses by a 
speech, in which he refers to the piece as “ this noble play,” 
and Mr. Alexander is at some pains to point out, in the 
pamphlet issued with the programme, that it was his com- 
mission for Paolo and Francesca which first induced Mr. 
Phillips to write for the theatre. 

Mr. William Watson’s and Mr. Churton Collins’ judg- 
ments upon Mr. Phillips’ poetry carry with them the weight 
of poetical achievement and great literary knowledge, and 
it would be almost impertinent to question them. But the 
discovery of Mr. Phillips as a dramatist, if not exactly 
“unauthorised and premature,” can scarcely be said to be 
confirmed by the effect of his work in the theatre: and, 
like all exaggerated prices which do not depend upon 
values, Mr. Stephen Phillips’ boom looks dangerously as 
if it may end in the complementary “ slump.” For neither in 
the construction of his story nor in his characterisation does 
he show himself to be possessed of the dramatic instinct. 
He does not think in dialogue, the dramatic form is not 
his natural expression. He deliberately decides to clothe 
certain ideas in this form, and the effect is forced and un- 
real. In considering the faults of Mr. Phillips’ work as a 


dramatist and in discounting the very extravagant praise 
which has been given to it before the event, its many distin- 
guished qualities must not be forgotten. Apart from the 
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dignity of its aim, which should in itself command respect, 
the seriousness and care in its execution and its sometimes 
very high imaginative quality are more than welcome in 
the rather barren region of theatrical art. Moreover, the 
cotrage with which a writer who has won such a proud 
position as a poet is prepared to face the many practical 
and often trivial difficuities which attend theatrical writing 
and production is worthy of the highest praise. But his 
poverty of spontaneous dramatic imagination is evident in 
every scene, almost in every line of his work, when it is 
heard and seen upon the stage, and this poverty is not con- 
cealed by the merely pictorial imagination of his verse. 

His first written and latest produced play, Paolo and 
Francesca, although it is by far the best of the three 
already staged, shows these faults only too clearly. 
The construction of the story is lacking in that sense of 
proportion which is half the secret of drama, and fails, 
too, to convey that the author has any certainty 
of the effect which scenes or incidents are likely 
to produce. Its lack of proportion is shown by 
the way in which the central interest—the loves of 
Paolo and Francesca and the vengeance of Giovanni— 
is continually being withdrawn for the introduction of a 
fourth character, a childless and bitter woman, who does 
not appear in the historical or semi-historical story (although 
that in itself would be no sound objection to her being 
included in the story of the dramatist), and whose morbid 
reflections do nothing to illustrate or to heighten the true 
message of the play. Her laments over her childlessness 
in the first two acts become, from their lack of any ap- 
parent relation to the story, almost tedious, and her out- 
burst in the last, when she believes that in befriending 
the motherless Francesca she is finding an outlet for her 
pent-up desires of motherhood, is absolutely unconvincing. 
It was no fault of the actress that this part did not carry 
the audience. It was lack of dramatic imagination in the 
author. ‘There are three characters and three only who are 
interesting in this story, Giovanni, Francesca and Paolo. 
Any others can only hold the attention in proportion as 
they illustrate the motives or advance the story of the for- 
tunes of these three. The character of Lucrezia is a 
separate interest, not very pleasant and not very convincing 
= its own account, but quite outside the fabric of this 
play. 

_ The author’s lack of knowledge of the effect which 
his scenes will produce is illustrated frequently throughout 
the play. Some scenes are too long, others too short. By 
the end of the second act we have got no further than the 
beginning of the story. We know that Paolo loves Fran- 
cesca and that Giovanni has begun to suspect, but nothing 
has happened, there has been no conflict of passion or of 
character. And in the third act there is a scene where 
Paolo buys poison, although the audience and everybody 
else knows he is not going to use it, a scene which drama- 
tically is mere waste of time. 

But there is one very beautifully-written and finely- 
acted passage, which almost justifies the whole production. 
The meeting of Francesca and Paolo in the dawn, when 
they read together the story of Launcelot and Guenevere, 
is the scene of the play. It is the scene of Dante’s im- 
mortal lines, it is the scene which gives the touch of 
poetry to the historical facts. In a beautifully-painted 
garden by Mr. Telbin—our one poetical scene painter—- 
marred only by some “ property” roses which were quite 
out of tone with the painting, the meeting of the lovers, 
written with tenderness and dignity by Mr. Phillips, was 
acted with almost as much tendeiness and dignity by Miss 
Evelyn Millard and Mr. Henry Ainley (whose promotion, 
if it may be called promotion, from Mr. Benson’s company 
was more than justified by his success). 

The acting and the mounting of the piece generally 
were in fact altogether admirable. The restraint and avoid- 
ance of gaudiness and splendour in the scenery, perhaps 
the result of entrusting all the scenes to Mr. Telbin, was 
almost matched by a similar restraint in the costumes, which, 
if they were a little unimaginative and suggestive of Liberty 
art dresses, were at least not aggressively gorgeous. And 


the acting, in spite of the painful slowness at which the 
play was taken, was uniformly good. Mr. Alexander espe- 
cially, who is always at his best in costume parts, was very 
impressive in the not very attractive part of the vengeful 
Giovanni. 

There is little to be said for Mr. H. A. Jones’ new 
play at the Duke of York’s. One can make puns upon 
its ridiculous title, and point out that the piece, unlike the 
nose of Mrs. Malpas, which gets broken in a carriage acci- 
dent, will probably not run. But if one remembers that 
until quite lately it used to be considered rather improper 
even to refer to this feature by name, one must conclude 
that it would be safer for a respectable journal like 7Z'he 
Speaker to treat the subject quite seriously. And seriously 
one can only say that Mr. Jones’ latest production is neither 
good drama nor good taste. The story deals with a French 
prince, for “ morals are mainly a matter of geography,” as 
the author says with delightful originality, and he doubtless 
hoped to excuse the peculiarly cynical profligacy of his 
central character by making him a foreigner. But a “ Prince 
de Chalengon” would scarcely behave with such studied 
bad manners to his wife and the mother of his child, even 
if it could be counted morally pardonable (in consideration 
of the geography) that he should be making love to another 
woman at the time when that child was born ; and in spite 
of Mr. H. B. Irving’s careful acting, the hero is hardly 
sympathetic. There is a wife trying to regain her 
husband’s affections by the most insufferable coquetry, 
which, one is glad to see, puts even the Prince out of 
temper, and indulging in the most merciless and un- 
mannerly expressions of glee when her rival gets her nose 
smashed. ‘There is this fascinating rival, who calmly re- 
gards her proposed liaison as a means to social advance- 
ment and a change of husbands, and makes a bargain to 
that effect with her admirer before starting. There is a 
doctor who retails scandal, and a most unpleasant old 
dowager who lives on it, “for I have so few pleasures in 
life left.” Finally, there is an effeminate Don Juan, who 
is intended to be very unattractive, but who in comparison 
with the rest of the characters is quite gentlemanly. The 
piece is written with an affectation of the moral cynicism 
of the English dramatists of the Restoration and of some 
French playwrights of to-day, but it is applied with a sledge- 
hammer touch which suits neither Mr. Jones nor his public, 
and only ends in being disagreeable—to use no stronger 
word. There is a good deal of social snobbism in 
the names of the characters and their country houses (though 
to do him justice Mr. Jones is not alone in this affectation), 
and some literary snobbism in a very ill-chosen quotation 
from Sterne, which those who care to look up the conclu- 
sion of the interrupted sentence will discover deals not 
with broken noses but with “the various accounts which 
learned men of different kinds of knowledge have given 
the world of the causes of short and long noses ”—about 
which the play has nothing to do. An earlier quotation, 
about the doctor who is in the kitchen trying to make a 
new bridge for the infant Tristram Shandy’s nose out of 
“a piece of cotton and a thin piece of whalebone out of 
Susannah’s stays” would have been more appropriate. 

The piece was acted far better than it deserved. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, as the wife, Miss Gertrude Kingston as 
the fascinating rival, and Mr. Lennox Pawle in the small 
part of this lady’s husband, were admirable. 

The Stage Society gave a very interesting perform- 
ance on Monday of a translation of Frangois de Curel’s 
La Nouvelle Idole. Dramatically the play is disappoint- 
ing, but as an exposition of the moral hopelessness of the 
purely scientific ideal, and of the fact that there are 
truths in life which cannot be verified by scientific 
investigation, it is finely thought and written with dignity. 
In France, where dogmatic scepticism is so much more 
familiar in intellectual life than here, the moral of the 
play strikes nearer home, and is a more effective subject 
for drama. But in any case it is not sufficiently dramati- 
cally conceived to be much more than a literary curiosity. 


Everyman, the fifteenth century Morality which was 
given by the Elizabethan Stage Society in the open air 
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at the Charterhouse on July 13 last year and noticed in 
Lhe Speaker at the time, is being performed this week at 
St. George’s Hall. It was simpler and more moving in its 
original open-air production, but even in more theatrical 
surroundings it is very impressive. 


y. ©. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


YeT another list of “best books.” This time it is that 
versatile journalist C. K. S$. who has “ been asked by the 
editor of the Sunday School Chronicle to give a list of the 
fifty books most suitable for children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen.” C. K. S. has obligingly complied 
with the request of his fellow-editor, and filled a column of 
his own paper at the same time, thus killing two birds with 
one stone. I have little fault to find with C. K. S.’s list 
within the limits that he has laid down for himself. It 
would hardly have occurred to me to recommend The Three 
Musketeers for the indiscriminate enjoyment of the nursery, 
and I should certainly have included one of Mrs. Ewing’s 
delightful stories and one of Miss Charlotte Yonge’s. But 
the list contains nearly all the favourites of my own boy- 
hood, together with other books, which I have no doubt 
I should have enjoyed if I had ever heard of them. But I 
imagine that the editor of the Sunday School Chronicle will 
hardly be quite satisfied. He probably requires the list for 
practical purposes, and why C. K. S. should feel himself 
compelled to omit the works of Jules Verne and George 
Macdonald for the sole reason that “these writers are both 
still happily alive,” it is difficult to perceive. There are 
children’s books by living authors which are as sure of 
immortality as any in C. K. S.’s list, and the inclusion of 
some of them in place of those by R. H. Dana, Charles 
Gibbon, Anne Manning, Richard Johnson, and others 
which he recommends would have made his selection a 
thoroughly satisfactory one. 





THERE are two books which gave me the utmost plea- 
sure in my childhood’s days which I am sure C. K. 5. 
would have included in his list if he had remembered them, 
for I am pretty sure he must have read both himself. One 
is Jack o the Mill, a stirring story of travel and adventure, 
which had delighted many previous generations of school- 
boys before I and my contemporaries absorbed our youthful 
minds in it. It was not until some years after I had 
first read the story, and I had read it I don’t know how 
many times in between, that I realised that it had been 
written by Hazlitt. Hazlitt’s name would carry less weight 
with a schoolboy than that of Jules Verne or Kingston or 
Ballantyne, but it would probably carry considerable weight 
with C. K. S., and if he sees his way to amending his list 
I should recommend him to add Jack o the Mill. Another 
book that I should press upon the notice of children is Mrs. 
Gatty’s Parables from Nature. They are written with great 
charm, and undoubtedly possess the power of interesting 
children. And, after all, it is only from the recollection of 
the literature that commended itself to our own youthful 
minds and by observing what pleases our younger friends 
that it is possible to do justice to them in recommending 
books for their enjoyment. So much of the writing that 
we admire—C. K. S., the editor of the Sunday School 
Chronicle, and myself—appears to them “stale,” and so 
much of the humour that delights us merely “ silly.” ‘Their 
wonderful faculty for creating an atmosphere for themselves 
must be taken into account, their love of what we should 
consider wearisome detail, and their pure delight in the 
most inartistically told story, if only it is a story and not a 
sermon in disguise. ‘The children ought to be allowed to 
compile their lists for themselves, and after I had collated 
them I would call in C. K. S. or some other competent 
journalist with a taste for literature to pick out the best. 


Sir Henry IRvING, in his Trask lecture at the Prince- 
ton University in New Jersey, has driven another nail into 
the coffin of Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. What he 
says generally on the subject he says well, but most of it 
has been said before. It is when he considers the plays of 
Shakespeare as the work not only of a dramatist but of an 
actor that his own special knowledge is brought to bear, 
and from that point of view alone, after reading Sir Henry’s 
lecture, it seems impossible that any sensible man or 
woman can still hold to the Baconian authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays. The consummate stagecraft which 
Sir Henry regards as one of Shakespeare’s most striking 
qualities would be completely outside the range of the 
most inspired writer who did not possess the closest con- 
nection with the theatre. “What did Bacon know about 
the stage ?” asks Sir Henry. “His life is as well known 
to us as the life of any statesman or philosopher of our 
own time; and where is there a particle of evidence that 
he took even the smallest interest in the theatre ?” Again: 
“The plays were not evolved by a recluse in a. closet. 
Scme were based on earlier pieces never published. How 
did Bacon come by them? ‘The plays were frequently 
altered, and this must have needed close consultation with 
the players. How did Bacon manage that ?” 





To come to examples. Sir Henry says that there is 
no more striking example of the technique of stagecraft 
than Othello. “It is a masterpiece of pure exposition, 
which could have been achieved only by a man who had 
spent years in the atmosphere of the theatre.” He asks 
how the inspired outsider without any knowledge of the 
stage is to get his characters on and off. “You see the 
craft of Shakespeare in his exits and his entrances. The 
knocking of the gate in Macbeth after the murder of 
Duncan is one of those dramatic incidents that hold you 
breathless. It is the stroke of fate, heralding the entrance 
of Macduff and the disclosure of the crime. An essay 
might be written on Shakespeare’s exits alone. . ‘ 
No actor ever had reason to complain that Shakespeare 
sent him tamely off or brought him feebly on. Apart 
from the genius of the poet, you have this irresistible evi- 
dence that Shakespeare was a great dramatic constructor, 
who knew the stage as intimately as a watchmaker knows 
the mechanism of a watch. How could Bacon acquire this 
experience ?” Evidence in detail of a kind that seems 
particularly to appeal to Baccnians is abundant. Not to 
speak of the “ constant preoccupation with the actor’s work, 
vicissitudes, merits, and shortcomings which run through 
Shakespeare imagery,” there are references to the method 
of paying actors, to the time-limit of plays, to the audience 
as seen from the stage, an apology for the limited resources 
of the stage properties, and, in short, a complete and inte- 
rested knowledge of the actor’s calling as it is seen from 
the stage and not from the audience, which Sir Henry 
says—and we may take his word for it—could not by any 
possibility have come from anyone but a man who was 
constantly behind the scenes of a theatre. 





TRUE to the humanitarian traditions associated for all 
time with his venerated father’s name, the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, presided last Sunday afternoon in the parish 
schoolroom at Hawarden over an enthusiastic meeting held 
under the auspices of the Byron Society, at which he paid 
a handsome and deserved tribute to the unwearying labours 
of the late Duke of Westminster on behalf of the persecuted 
Armenians in Turkey, the starving Thessalian refugees, 
and the stalwart Cretans. The rector of Hawarden re- 
minded his hearers of the enormous arrears of work 
still to be grappled with in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the subject races in the Ottoman Empire, 
whose cries for aid, we fear, are no_ longer 
heeded in this country amidst the dust and 
din of Jingoism, and the greed for gain which has 
seared the conscience of the electorate. Canon Malcolm 
MacColl, who is the special Lenten preacher at Hawarden 
this year, delivered a stirring address on the civil and religious 
disabilities of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and 
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strongly exhorted the members of the society to pursue with 
unflagging industry the much-needed educational and mis- 
sionary work on behalf of the friendless victims of. Turkish 
misrule, whose cause was so near to the heart of Mr. Glad- 
stone. We are glad to learn that Mr. Francis Stevenson, 
M.P., is passing through the Press the recent reports re- 
ceived of the outrages in Macedonia, and that Mr, Eric 
Collier is arranging for the extension of the society’s work to 
spheres of influence beyond the metropolis. 





Mr. A. M. ToRRANCE has been talking to an inter- 
viewer of the work done by the London County Council 
during his year of chairmanship, which has just expired, 
and he brought up a matter upon which public opinion 
was considerably exercised last summer—the preservation 
of the view from Richmond Hill. It will be news to some 
people that, in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of the 
London County Council and of local bodies, the matter 
is not yet settled, and unless £18,000 can be raised by 
next June the opportunity of preserving the Marble Hill 
estate of sixty-six acres will be lost. The London County 
Council has promised no less than half of the sum required 
for the purchase, and their contribution works out at 
£36,000. Middlesex, Surrey, Twickenham, and Hammer- 
smith had each promised sums which would have settled 
the matter. Now Middlesex has withdrawn the offer of 
£12,000 which it had made on the plea that it does 
not wish the L.C.C. to maintain the space, although it will 
not undertake the maintenance itself. It is hard to 
believe that a sensible body can continue to hold this posi- 
tion, but in the meantime the opportunity of saving the 
view is slipping away. In the words of Mr. Torrance, “ it 
will be a national disgrace if the view is lost.” “ 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuNICEPsS. 


A MunicipaL OMNIBUS. 


In the year 1898 the District Council of East Ham 
bought a second-hand omnibus for £91 and some 
harness for the purpose of conveying members of the 
Council on visits of inspection. In 1898 the district 
auditor disallowed the £91 and surcharged that sum 
on the persons who signed the cheque. The Local 
Government Board, being appealed to, held that the 
auditor’s decision was right in law, but remitted the 
surcharge in the exercise of its equitable jurisdiction 
(October, 1899). In 1899 and 1900 further sums were 
expended in repairing the omnibus. In 1900 £18 was 
disallowed and surcharged, and on an appeal to the 
Board the surcharge was not remitted. In July, 1901, 
a further expenditure of £13 2s. 9d. was disallowed 
and surcharged by the auditor on the express ground 
that there is no legal authority for paying the travelling 
expenses of members of a council while making visits 
of inspection, and that expenditure on an omnibus is 
equivalent to paying cab or other fares. It seems that 
the horses of the fire brigade were used in the omnibus. 
The district is four miles long; there are no cabs and 
the railway service is of little use. Last week Mr. 
Macmorran applied for a writ of certiorari to bring up 
and quash the order of surcharge for £13 2s. 9d., 
arguing that the expenditure was clearly reasonable 
and not clearly illegal. He maintained that to make a 
payment unlawful it must be either expressly pro- 
hibited or altogether outside the scope of the Council's 
authority. The Court Jester said ‘‘the councillors 
should have become mounted infantry ; then they could 
have got a grant.” A case was cited to show that 
fares could only be paid for extraordinary acts or 
duties, and Mr. Macmorran failed to persuade the 


Lord Chief Justice that the councillors would have been 
entitled to their cab fares. The application for a 
certiorari was accordingly dismissed. We feel a good 
deal of sympathy for the East Ham Council; for it isa 
good thing to minimise the expenses of those who 
serve the public gratuitously. 


THE ANNEXATION OF STRETFORD. 


That Little Englander body the Local Government 
Board has just refused Manchester's petition to be 
allowed to annex Stretford. The inevitable expansion 
of the cotton city had reached a point at which, in the 
opinion of all patriotic Manchester men, it was de- 
sirable in the interests of sanitation, the ship canal, 
and Stretford itself, that the urban district should be 
absorbed into the city. With a perversity, how- 
ever, worthy of a town of the seventeenth century, 
Stretford preferred to maintain its identity, and 
refused the wider citizenship so generously tendered. 
Then came the intervention of a foreign power, and 
the arbitrators of Whitehall supported the smaller 
State. Stretford, the annexationists contend, almost 
owes its existence to the enterprise of Manchester, 
which advanced £5,000,000 to the Ship Canal Com- 
pany, so that it more than shares the advantages of 
the canal without having contributed a penny to its 
cost. 


Pus.iic House Trusts. 


The Guildford Licensing Sessions last week 
afforded an excellent opportunity for explaining the 
principles of the Trust. There were two applications 
for a new license at Woking, one by Mr. Gill, K.C., on 
behalf of brewers, the other by Mr. H. Avory, K.C., 
on behalf of the Surrey Trust Company. Mr. Gill 
offered to surrender three 1869 beerhouses, and said 
that the applicant had first applied in 1899. Mr. Avory, 
who explained that the Trust Company ‘‘served the 
interests of the public as distinguished from those of 
the publican,” offered alternative sites. He admitted Mr. 
Gill’s contention that the very fact of the Trust Com- 
pany asking for a license was the best evidence that 
one was required. The population had increased from 
9,776 in 1891 to 16,572, and only one full license had 
been granted since 1872; the offer to surrender beer- 
houses was a desperate effort on the part of the 
brewers to prevent the Trust Company getting a 
foothold. The new feature of a tea-room, with a 
separate approach, at the brewer’s house, was due to 
the Trust. Lord Farrer, chairman of the Trust Com- 
pany, gave evidence in support of the application. As 
a railway director, he found no difficulty with bar- 
managers ; but he would have to depend on the man’s 
honesty. In reply to Mr. Mossop, who appeared for 
certain residents, he would not thrust a house upon 
the inhabitants against their wish, ‘‘ they did not wish 
to force the Trust upon anybody.” They understood 
there was need for additional licensed premises, and so 
made the application. 

The deputy chief constable said that Woking 
houses were so crowded on summer nights that there 
was difficulty in supervising them. He thought that 
another house was wanted, and an inspector gave 
similar evidence. Mr. Mossop denied that there was 
any demand by the inhabitants. If there must be a 
new license, he preferred the Trust. The vicar of 
Christ Church made a similar statement. Finally both 
applications were refused. As the Surrey Times, which 
gives a full report, says, the result was really ‘‘a victory 
for local option.” It was, at the same time, a vindi- 
cation of the Trust, for the opponents of any license 
emphatically preferred the Trust to brewers, and the. 
latter were compelled by the Trust’s competition to 
increase their offers. It would be a good thing if a 
Trust Company were formed for every county to apply 
for all new licenses, 
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CoRONATION FESTIVITIES. 
A Conservative burgess, who is also a barrister, 
raises an interesting point in connection with local 
expenditure in the June celebrations : 


“Tn our ae the corporation sought to impose an 
additional rate of no less than 2d. in the £ to be spent in 
Coronation festivities. This would have yielded a sum 
totally out of proportion in magnitude to the size of the 
borough. Having satisfied themselves that such a rate if 
laid could be quashed, they have changed their tactics, 
and, following the lead of other towns, they now propose 
that a sum equal to the amount which would have been 
raised by the 2d. rate should be voted the mayor as 
additional salary, he not having been in receipt of any 
salary whatever = to this time. No conditions are to be 
imposed as to how this money is to be spent. In 
so framing this resolution the corporation think to 
come within the principles laid down in the case of 
the Attorney-General v. Corporation of Cardiff, 1894, 
2 Ch. 337. Such a proceeding, | submit, even if successful, 
is an abuse of the powers conferred by the Municipa! Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, sects. 143-144. In this borough there is 
no surplus borough fund out of which the money could be 
paid, and therefore it will have to be raised by an additional 
rate, just in the same way as if the original plan had been 
carried out. 

‘*] submit that the principle underlying such a proceeding 
is mischievous in the extreme. We are driven to ask: Is 
loyalty in England to be enforced at the point of the 
bayonet? A testimonial would indeed have but small value 
if the majority of the contributories had subscribed only 
under compulsion. 

“lhe Local Government Board is, I venture to think, not 
wholly irresponsible for this state of things. In a letter, 
published in the S/andard last week, it is stated by the 
assistant secretary that they contemplate issuing an order 
sanctioning any reasonable eee which may be incurred 
by County Councils and Rural District Councils in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Coronation. This, of course, 
refers to local authorities whose accounts are audited by the 
Board. But, Sir, I ask what authority has the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give any such sanction to expenditure, which 
must be met directly or indirectly by additional taxation for 
purposes not authorised by Parliament ?” 


In the case mentioned the corporation had resolved 
‘*that £650 be added to the mayor’s salary for the 
purpose of celebrating the marriage of the Duke of 
York”; but had paid that sum to a separate account 
administered by a committee. Mr. Justice Romer said: 
“The corporation is undoubtedly entitled to make a 
- reasonable addition to the mayor’s salary if it be anticipated 
that in his year of office, by reason of the occurrence of 
some event of national importance, his expenditure as mayor 
in festivities, and so forth, may be increased, and any 
resolution dona fide passed increasing his salary in such a 
case could not be impeached.” 
Payment under sections 143 and 144 would clearly 
be illegal. The only payments which could properly be 
made, we are advised, are such as the mayor may make 
for the purpose of maintaining the dignity of the 
borough and of carrying out the duties of his office. 
Colourable evasions of statutory restrictions by additions 
to the mayor’s salary for particular purposes, unconnected 
with his office, are undoubtedly illegal, and would be 
prohibited by the High Court. 


(Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MunicEPs, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHAT IS TO BE EXPECTED FROM A SYM- 
BOLIC STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE ? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Those of ycur readers who did me the honour 
to peruse my “ Plea for a Symbolic Study of Shakespeare ” 
may now be asking the above question. My answer already 


has been—a knowledge of Shakespeare’s personal thought, 
a great end in itself, irrespective of what the thought may 
be. It were to be wished that many students, freed from 
anti-symbolic prejudice, could pursue this end indepen- 
dently. The conclusions upon which they agreed they 
would generally confirm, and their differences would be 
interesting and instructive. But it is in human nature, I 
admit, to want to know the end of an inquiry, fully and 
definitely, befcre starting upon it. 

I can only give a general view of my own conclusions. 
In the first place, however, it must be said that as Shake- 
speare’s symbolism is a method of composition alien to the 
spirit of a purely scientific age, so his thought, that his 
symbolism enshrines, is alien to the spirit of such an age. 
It is poetic and artistic thought. Some might call it 
mysticism; but the distinguishing mark of mysticism is 
that it conceives itself to be scientifically true, while poetic 
thought suffers under no such delusion. Its absolute right 
to exist, not in opposition to, but side by side in the same 
world with, scientific thought, is that its general end is 
Beauty, as the end of scientific thought is Truth. It enters 
into no conflict with scientific thought; on the contrary, 
it admits it, and then builds upon it. It begins where 
scientific thought leaves off. But scientific thought, at 
present, sternly claims that poetic thought shall have no 
right to exist. This tyranny must, sooner or later, end; 
for the world needs to be beautiful once again, and can 
only become beautiful through poetic thought and sym- 
bolism. 

Shakespeare’s symbolic works (Zhe Sonnets, The Tem- 
pest, The Winter’s Tale, and Cymbeline) relate to fifteen 
years of his life, 1595—1609 inclusive. In these fifteen 
years his spirit passed through an evolution which may be 
briefly described as from the Ideal through Justice to the 
Ideal again. As in this evolution he obeyed conscience, 
he regarded his life during the period as an exemplification 
of a law which should prove of universal operation. And 
the universal operation he discovered, pat to his expecta- 
tion, in the 1,500 years history of Europe from the begin- 
ning of our era to the Reformation and Renaissance. His 
Sonnet period, when he was worshipping an Ideal of Beauty, 
Truth, and Love, was comparable to the state of the world 
at the beginning of our era, when the human spirit, as a 
whole, had, in its Ideal, added to the Hellenic Beauty and 
Truth a third constituent, Love, but had not yet learnt the 
condition of practice of this new constituent. Shakespeare 
himself had to learn the condition of the practice of the 
Ideal of Love, and this he found to be justice. The greater 
part of the fifteen years to 1609 he devoted to Justice, to 
a war against the selfishness and wickedness of the world, in 
the spiritual form of satire and tragedy and the temporal 
form of unhesitating recourse to law. At the same time, 
there was a conflict in his own mind between the claims of 
Justice and the claims of that perfect Ideal which he had 
been forced, in some measure, to abandon in his art and 
life, in view of the immediate needs of the world. This war 
for justice against the selfishness and wickedness of the 
world finds its counterpart in the history of the Middle 
Ages, though then, according to Shakespeare’s views, the 
temporal power, the State or the Emperor, was the most 
effective warrior, the spirit being too secluded with its Ideal. 
Also the conflict in Shakespeare’s mind between the claims 
of Justice and of the Ideal finds its counterpart generally in 
those conflicts between State and Church which distracted 
the Middle Ages. At the conclusion of the fifteen years 
Shakespeare felt that the triumph of Justice could never be 
in the nature of an eternal and final extermination of evil, 
but only in the nature of a practical subjection, which, how- 
ever, could be maintained ; and that under the protection 
of Justice the Ideal could be cultivated again, in private 
life and universally. He produces The Tempest, which 


celebrates the method and triumph of Justice; and at the 
same time his spirit fully returns to the Ideal, to the Ideal 
of Love in his peaceful life in the country, and to his full 
Ideal of Beauty, Truth, and Love in his art. And in the 
same year, 1609, he publishes Z'ke Sonnets, in which this 
complete Ideal had been by him worshipped and expounded 
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at the beginning of the fifteen years. To compare this 
ending with the ending of the 1,500 years of Europe’s 
history—then, in Shakespeare’s view, with the Reformation, 
Justice triumphed in the universal uprising of offended 
humanity against Machiavellism and Crime. Then, too, 
the world returned to the primitive Christian Ideal of Love, 
which reappeared first in the country districts of Bohemia, 
where it had grown to maturity under the protection of the 
State and its law. Finally, the world returned to the 
antique full Ideal of Beauty, Truth, and Love, which re- 
appeared first with the Renaissance in Italy. The union 
and combination of these two great movements, the 
Reformation and Renaissance, will be found in the future 
life of Europe and foreshadowed in Shakespeare. 

The symbolism of Zhe Tempest, The Winter's Tale, 
and Cymbeline is interpretable in terms both of Shake- 
speare’s life and of the world’s life, just as an abstract 
theory would be variously applicable to particular cases; a 
symbol being but the lively image and poetic counterpart 
of an abstract term. Special allusions occur now to one 
history, now to the other. Such is this system of thought 
and expression of thought, both so remote and curious to 
the modern mind. It is most obvious in The Wainter’s 
Tale, not indeed in the applicability of that play to 
Shakespeare’s life, because the facts of that life are not 
generally known, but in its applicability to the history of 
Europe, of which the main facts are generally known. It 
redeems the apparent geographical and chronological 
errors of the play, for these disappear in its interpretation. 
A mind that cannot perceive that Perdita in the embrace 
of Hermione (a statue come to life) is the primitive Chris- 
tian Ideal reappearing with the Reformation in Bohemia, 
reunited after 1,500 years and “a sea of troubles” to the 
G~eco-Roman Ideal, reappearing with the Renaissance— 
such a mind would seem to me deprived of ordinary human 
faculty, if I had not learnt the extraordinary and blinding 
influence of the scientific and anti-symbolic prejudice 
which absolutely prevents a mind from functioning in the 
perfectly natural way that I have here ascribed to Shake- 
speare. 

In The Sonnets, the Ideal of Beauty, Truth, and Love, 
as an operative “grace” (so the poet calls it) manifesting 
itself in his art, life, and love, is by him identified with his 
spirit, or higher and true self, and at the same time with 
the All of Nature. Thus Shakespeare in Zhe Sonnets 
figures as one with the Ideal or Spirit, and the All of 
Nature. 

In The Tempest, again, Prospero is Shakespeare, moral 
Truth or the Christian spirit, and Nature in one. In these 
two works, then, he might seem to be making a claim which 
Science wculd sternly deny. But he makes no such claim. 
He merely expresses, in artistic style, as he is perfectly 
entitled to do (shall Science alone exist and express itself 
in its one way, and Art have no freedom ?), that remarkable 
feeling of unity with the Ideal and with Nature of which 
every conscientious man has the experience. “ Whoever 
says a true word feels that it is God’s word!” says Mrs. 
Browning, if I may quote from memory. But he who in 
such words or in the more complex artistic fashion of 
Shakespeare gives legitimate expression to a feeling is not 
therefore to be regarded as making a supernatural claim: 


“What should I call this creature, 
Which now is grown into maturity? 
How should I blaze this feature, 
As firm and constant as eternitie? 
*Tis perfecter than brightest names can light it.” 
MARSTON. 


The name in the present confused or merely opiniona- 
tive connotation of certain terms might require a disquisi- 
tion in defence. Here, therefore, I will rest upon authority, 
and employ a term which Ibsen in his Emperor and Galilean 
applies to his conception of a great Reconciler to come, 
who shall unite in his Personality the Hellenic and Chris- 
tian Ideals. He calls him Pan-Logos. And, perhaps, such 
a term will best suit the literary mind, at present, as descrip- 
tive of the Personality of Shakespeare.—Yours, &c., 


CwARLES Downinc. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—May I ask what conceivable right any community 
or individual has to be furnished with any article at less 
than it costs to produce it? 

If the Sugar Bounties Convention is carried out you 
speak of “a loss” to English consumers of five to six mil- 
lions. Who loses this amount now? Is it not largely His 
Majesty’s West Indian subjects who are at least as much 
entitled to consideration as those at home for whom you, if 
I understand rightly, earnestly plead that they should 
have much more than fair play? It has been well pointed 
out that a combined and well-carried out system of 
bounties on the part of two or three nations would (apart, 
of course, from the horrors of actual warfare) inflict on us 
nearly all the injuries of a blockade. 

If a bounty arrangement were entered into with a 
view of ruining the iron trade of the North of England 
and of Wales, or the cotton trade of Lancashire, would 
you still plead that for the sake of “the consumer” we 
should meekly submit? I take it that at the present 
moment a bounty combination on the part of, say, France 
and the United States could close every flour mill in the 
United Kingdom.—Yours, &c., 


J. MARSHALL STURGE. 


THE GERMAN PRESS.. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have only just secn the extracts given by The 
Speaker from Mr. W. H. Dawson’s work on Germany, and 
your discerning and well-infurmed criticisms upon his state- 
ments. Certainly, if Mr. Dawson’s remarks respecting the 
Berlin Press fairly represent the extent of his information 
upon German affairs his hasty generalisations are calculated 
to mislead his readers. 

Mr. Dawson seems to be of opinion that the circula- 
tion of the daily journals in Germany is not “genuinely 
national,” a dictum which reads rather oddly in view of 
recent statistics setting forth the actual circulation of the 
Berlin newspapers, from which it appeared that at least five 
journals enjoyed a dona-fide sale of over 100,000. Having 
regard to population, indeed, it may be questioned whether 
in any European capital the newspapers are more widely 
read or—since Mr. Dawson calls their “influence ” in ques- 
tion—carry greater weight. If there exists in London a 
more potent organ of public opinion than the Vorwdris 
I should like to know it. 

Mr. Dawson’s criticism that too much prominence is 
given in the Berlin Press to “local news” is indeed startling. 
As a regular reader of two of the journals in question, his 
opinion was so completely at variance with my own experi- 
ence that I went to the trouble to procure some dozen or 
so of the Berlin papers. With the exception of one (the 
Freisinnige Zeitung) which devoted some fifty lines to 
police intelligence, I was unable to find any intelligence of 
the kind alluded to by Mr. Dawson. In comparison with so 
excellent a journal as the Paris Z’emps (which Mr. Dawson 
will perhaps admit to be national in character) the space 
devoted to metropolitan events is ridiculously small. If 
anyone will compare, say, the Zndépendance Belge with, 
say, the Berliner Post or the National Zettung, in the light 
of Mr. Dawson’s strictures the unfairness of his remarks 
will be apparent. 

No doubt, as the Frankfirter Zeitung remarked the 
other day, every country has the Press it deserves, and 
Englishmen who are paying the penalty of a Press largely 
devoted to chronicling the trivialities and the follies of the 
day have certainly no right to sit in judgment upon other 
nations, especially when, as in this case, the sobriety and 
intellectual temper of a people are so adequately reflected 
as is the case with the Berlin Press.—Yours, &c., 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN GERMANY. 
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REVIEWS. 


THREE DANTE BOOKS. 


THe TROUBADOURS OF DaNnTE: Being Selections from the Works 
of the Provengal Poets quoted by Dante. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Concise Grammar, and Glossary. By H. J. 
Chaytor, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi plus 242. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 6d. net. 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt., Balliol College, Oxford. pp. viii plus 358. 
London: Methuen and Co. 1902. 1os. net. 


THE TEACHINGS OF Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 
pp. xiv plus 220. Westminster: Archibald Constable and 
Co. 5s. net. 

‘THE three books forming the subject of this review differ 
in character, and may be deemed in a certain sense com- 
plementary of each other. Mr. Chaytor’s Troubadours of 
WVante is a very desirable addition to the ever-growing 
list designed to widen our knowledge of Dante’s sources 
end inspirations. This circumstance, no doubt, imposes 
limitations, and anybody who takes up Mr. Chaytor’s 
anthology with the idea that it will serve as a fairly com- 
prehensive introduction to Provengal literature will find 
himself mistaken. ‘The perusal of the present volume may 
lead, in some and perhaps many cases, to a desire for a 
fuller acquaintance with the tongue of oc and the literary 
treasures it enshrines, and this likelihood was probably 
not absent from the calculations of those who projected 
and published the work. Its immediate scope, however, 
is to throw light on what has so frequently appeared an 
obscure phenomenon—the Minerva-like nativity of Italian 
literature in the thirteenth century. When we find that 
the birth of this literature was, in many respects, transi- 
tion from one Romance language to another, that Italian 
took over the mature traditions of a sister-speech, tradi- 
tions which had been planted in the peninsula and were 
thoroughly familiar to others besides Dante, our sense of 
mystery diminishes. 

Although the selection opens with a prose piece 
descriptive of a visit of St. Paul and the Archangel Michael 
to Hell, the chief interest of the book is in connection 
with the Vita Nuova rather than the Znferno. Mr. Chaytor 
points out that during the career of Provengal literature 
the conception of human love underwent a process of 
purification until in Dante’s time it had become subli- 
mated. But, entirely apart from any special utility, the 
volume is welcome as a convenient and easily accessible 
1epertory of just that sort and amount of Provengal litera- 
ture which the average person of culture will wish to make 
his own. He already knows—or, if not, Mr. Chaytor will 
tell him—that it is in no sense a great literature, that it 
produced no masterpiece, that it is largely an affair of form 
and ceremony; yet, knowing its place in history, in the 
development of European civilisation, he will be unwilling 
to leave it severely alone. The frequent allusions to the 
Troubadours—usually complimentary—in Dante’s writings 
stimulate interest, and providing that the occupation does 
not consume more time than he can afford to give to it, 
he will be glad to converse with Peire d’Alvernhe, Ber- 
tran de Born, Giraut de Bornelh, and the rest in their 
native dress and on their native heath. Naturally Mr. 
Chaytor does not omit Sordello—known to Troubadour 
folk as Sordel— 

“Sordello, compassed murkily about 
With ravage of six long sad Lundred years.” 

The reader perhaps will be doubly glad to encounter him. 

Hitherto the difficulty has been to recommend a suitable 

meeting-ground. Diez’s Poesie der Troubadours and Karl 

Bartsch’s Chrestomathie, and Raynouard’s Poésies des 

Troubadours are all excellent in their way, as are also 

other estimable publications that have appeared since, but 


they are not exactly the guides that one would choose for 
a first trip. Mr. Chaytor’s volume exactly meets the case. 
It contains a lucid introduction, a section on phonetics, 
a grammar and a glossary. There are, in addition, useful 
historical and biographical notes. If we have any fault 
to find with the book, it respects the paucity of comment 
on some of the verse. The novice will probably make 
his way without much difficulty through the prose, but in 
strange languages poetry is apt to perplex, and therefore 
we think Mr. Chaytor would have done better to insert 
liberal translations or paraphrases of the lyrical composi- 
tions. The work will prove attractive, not only to lovers 
of Dante, but to students of history, as Aquitaine was 
once English and Bertran de Born an intimate associate 
of Henry II., the “ Young King,” and Richard Yea or Nay. 


In quitting Mr. Chaytor’s Troubadours of Dante for 
Mr. Paget Toynbee’s Dante Studies and Researches, we are 
still, in some measure, on the same ground. Mr. Toynbee’s 
volume, however, is not only more considerable in bulk, 
but covers a much wider field than that admirable little 
book. The author is well known as a consummate 
authority on topics relating to Dante, and there is in his 
mental ccnstitution no small measure of Dante’s austerity 
and thoroughness. As possessors of the Oxford Dante are 
aware, Mr. Toynbee made himself responsible for the 
Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters which 
it contains. It seems to have been his intention to 
leave the results of much self-sacrificing labour there and 
in communications addressed to various English and 
foreign periodicals. Fortunately his friends have induced 
him to collect his scattered papers into a volume, as better 
fitted to conserve the fruits of his studies and render them 
available for general use. Professor Hales set a sensible 
example of the sort in his Folia Litteraria; and although 
the lack of connected treatment is a serious drawback to 
the enjoyment of books constructed on this plan, the im- 
mense service they may render to the cause of scholar- 
ship will be gratefully acknowledged as more than com- 
pensating for the absence of a, possibly, spurious pleasure. 
We must confess, however, that Mr. Toynbee might have 
reduced, and with advantage, the sporadic quality of his 
work by occasional fusion. Thus we have two articles on 
the reading re giovane {or Giovanni) ; and in these articles 
he arrives at conclusions virtually contradictory. 

In the former he states: “It is possible, but hardly 
likely, that Dante, who was not unacquainted with English 
history, should have been so ignorant of the main facts 
in the famous struggle between Henry II. and his Arch- 
bishop as to confound Prince Henry, the ‘ Young King’ 
of the chroniclers and poets, with Prince John, who never 
received the title of King, at any rate of England, during 
his father’s life-time. It is much more probable that the 
ignorance was on the part of the commentators (one of 
whom speaks of John as the son of King Richard !), who, 
not understanding the allusion, garbled the line, and 
altered giovane, without more ado, into giovani=giovanni.” 


The latter and later article amounts to a quasi-recan- 
tation. “It is worthy of remark that in one of the Cen/o 
Novelle Antiche (which belong to the end of the thirteenth 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century) the name of the 
‘Young King’ is actually given as John. . . . The 
point is: was Dante aware that the ‘ Young King’s’ name 
was Henry, or did he, like the author of the tale referred 
to, think he was called John, and write Giovanni accord- 
ingly? Considering that the weight of MS. evidence is 
overwhelmingly in favour of that reading as against giovane 
(see Moore, Text. Crit. p. 344) it seems at least possible 
after all that this may have been the case.” 


Mr. Toynbee writes guardedly, but the expression “ at 
least possible” may be taken as marking a change of view. 
With regard to the point at issue, it is our firm belief, in 
spite of the MSS., that Dante wrote giovane, meaning the 
“Young King,” and the blunder is due to the copyists, 
who, not knowing the circumstances, would instinctively 
make this “correction.” There is also the large probability 
that many of them were servile imitators of the fancied 
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emendation. Mr. Toynbee’s volume supplies a capital 
illustration of the way such accidents may arise, and such 
errors perpetuated, even nowadays. In a paper on “A 
Misreading in Recent Editions of Dante’s Letter to Can 
Grande,” he writes : 

“By some extraordinary caprice Torri ia his edition 
altered Ecclesiastici into Ecclesiastes, drawing attention to 
his ‘emendation’ in a note: ‘Non Ecclesiastici ut in 
vulgatis,, and giving a reference (in another note) to 
Ecclesiastes v. 16, but printing the words guadragesimo 
secundo in the text. According to his reading therefore the 
passage runs: ; ae 

‘““* Et Ecclesiastes quadragesimo secundo: Gloria Domini 
plenum est opus ejus.’ 

‘* Now, as everyone knows, there are only twelve chapters 
in Ecclesiastes (there being, on the other hand, fifty-one in 
Ecclesiasticus), so that to make Dante quote the forty-second 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, as Torri does, is to make him talk 
nonsense! And yet, incredible as it may appear, this 
emendation of Torri’s found favour, and after being accepted 
by Fraticelli (in his later editions) and by Giuliani has now, 
by an unfortunate oversight, found its way into the Oxford 
Dante. Not the least remarkable part of the affair is the 
fact that, while the passage quoted by Dante does not occur 
in Ecclesiastes v. 16, to which Torri refers, it does occur 
totidem verbis in the forty-second chapter of Ecclesiasticus.” 


We have no space for examining in detail Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s manifold disquisitions. We may observe, however, 
that we cannot quite endorse his verdict that Biagioii’s 
rendering of rosa as “ history or narrative in verse” is un- 
natural. There is an excellent analogy of which Mr. 
Toynbee does not appear to have thought—namely, the 
Church sequences, which frequently went by this name. 
They were called prose on account of their rough rhythm, 
but, even when they came to be written in rhymed couplets, 
did not lose this denomination. If Mr. Toynbee will turn to 
Dr. Neale’s Sequentiae ex Missalibus he will find the Dies 
Irae, which hymn of course is in rhymed triplets, thus 
described by a late critic. Altogether, we can promise 
any serious student of Dante, whois minded to acquire this 
book, plenty of food for reflection. Itdisplays enormous 
learning, and that aptitude for taking pains which, if it is not 
genius, is the essence of true scholarship. 

Mr. Dinsmore’s Teachings of Dante is a bird of quite 
another plumage. We should say that his academic equip- 
ment is of the slightest, and his work, though not all “ un- 
meritable,” affords plentiful signs of literary inexperience. 
Judging from internal evidence, Mr. Dinsmore is an Ameri- 
can clergyman. ‘There is no question of his nationality, 
of which he has every reason to be proud ; and, as for his 
profession, it reveals itself in many ways—notably in the 
question: “Is Dante a safe guide?” So far as Mr. Dins- 
more himself is concerned, we are inclined to answer in the 
negative. Generally speaking, he measures Dante from an 
ultra-Protestant standpoint, but once at least he succumbs 
to the darzerous charm. “It is not impossible,” he says, 
“that prayers for the departed may yet be heard in Pro- 
testant pulpits.” 

We could easily fill several columns with Mr. Dins- 
mores solecisms. He is very fond, for instance, of calling 
Dante names. Twice at least he styles him a “swarthy 
prophet.” Elsewhere it is “this stern prophet,” “this 
austere prophet,” “this grim and saturnine prophet” (after 
Longfellow’s “ poet saturnine”). When Mr. Dinsmore 
does not call Dante a “ prophet,” he frequently refers to 
him as a “man”—“this incomprehensible man,” “ this 
deep-souled, clear-visioned man,” “this vivid man,” &c. 
Once he dubs him “the laureate of the medizval church,” 
though before he had drawn attention to the absence of 
Christ from his poem. Does Mr. Dinsmore suppose that 

“hrist was likewise absent from the church of the Middle 
Ages ? His own quotations prove it to have been other- 
wise. The “Puritan Dante,” according to our author, is 
not, as most people would fancy, Tohn Bunyan, but 
Jonathan Edwards (of whom, for the rest, we desire to speak 
with proper respect). Again, he avers “poets are not 
usually good road-makers.” It is not often that they get 
‘the chance of showing whether they are or not, and we cer- 
tainly cannot admit, on the evidence which Mr. Dinsmore 
supplies, that Dante is an exception. Perhaps want of 


skill in road-making helped to prejudice the minds of his 
fellow-citizens against him. 

For one thing we pity Mr. Dinsmore. He has clearly 
no conception of the prevailing attitude of English critical 
intelligence towards humour, for he observes, “ our saints 
linger longer over their frater-nosters tham their pater- 
nosters.” If this does not raise the choler of our jealous 
censors to more than Gladstonian indignation, we shall 
take heart. Either they will not laugh at this joke, or, as is 
more probable, their laughter will be demonical. 

Mr. Dinsmore in Lis preface thanks the Rev. Wilbert 
L. Anderson for correcting “many infelicities in ex- 
pression.” We could wish that Mr. Anderson had played 
the candid friend yet more heroically. It would have been 
worth while, for this work, though not profound, has un- 
questionably its good points. We can confirm Mr. Norton’s 
opinion as to the justness of the interpretations; within 
certain necessary limits, Mr. Dinsmore appears to have 
mastered the subject. Moreover, he has a vigorous, in- 
cisive style, of the sort which, properly cultivated, grows 
into eloquence. He has abundance of words. His chap- 
ters are fresh, and full of enthusiasm. He has read widely 
—at all events, in English; and his quotations and com- 
parisons are nearly always apposite and instructive. We 
co not know whether he will receive it as a compliment, 
but, apparently, it is Mr. Dinsmore’s mission to grind Dante 
into the consciousness of the slumbering or too distracted. 
masses. If anybody can do this, we feel persuaded he can. 


F.J.S. 





FROM GRATTAN TO O’CONNELL. 


STUDIES IN IRISH History AND BIOGRAPHY, MAINLY OF THE 
EiGHTEENTH CENTURY. By C. Litton Falkiner. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ How,” asked Henry Grattan, the author of the Constitu- 
tion of 1782, “came the Irish Parliament, with all its 
borough members, in 1779, to demand a free trade—in 
1782. to demand a free constitution ?” How came it, one 
might add to display a real, if ineffectual, zeal for its own 
reform ? How came it, with all its members Protestant to 
a man, to commence the emancipation of Irish Roman 
Catholics—a work which it would undoubtedly have 
completed but for the Union ? “ Because,” in Grattan’s 
words, “it sat in Ireland; because they sat in their own 
country ; and because, at that time, they had a country ; 
because, however influenced as many of its members were 
by places, however uninfluenced as many of its members 
were by popular representation, yet were they influenced 
by Irish sympathy. They did not like to meet, every 
hour, faces that looked shame upon them; they did not 
like to stand in the sphere of their own infamy; thus they 
acted as the Irish absentees, at the very same time, did not 
act: they saved their country because they lived in it, as 
the others abandoned their country because they lived out 
of it.” 

The defects of Grattan’s Parliament were accidental 
and transitory; its good qualities were essential and (but 
for iis own annihilation) imperishable. Therefore anyone 
who can add to our knowledge of those times is sure of an 
attentive audience. 

Mr. Falkiner’s book is not, indeed, written from a 
popular standpoint ; and his heroes are not those of the 
Irish people. Nevertheless, it is a very interesting por- 
trait gallery into which he ushers us. 

Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of 
Derry, was certainly one of the most extraordinary per- 
sonages of his time. Even in those days of ecclesiastical 
laxity people were amazed by a bishop who appeared in 
public attired in a light blue coat and a military hat 
“fiercely cocked,” who set his clergy riding horse-races 
against Presbyterian ministers at the close of a Diocesan 
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meeting, who abandoned his Diocese altogether for several 
years whilst he hunted for old masters on the continent, and 
who was credited (no doubt absurdly) with the ambition 
of making himself king of an independent Ireland. 
But it would be a great mistake to supp::s¢ Bristol to 
have been a mere eccentric. In his Diocese of Derry he 
exerted himself to enforce residence upon those numerous 
incumbents who, themselves in the enjoyment of incomes 
of £250 to £1,500 a year, provided for the duties of their 
cures by paying £50 a year toa curate, which, as the 
Bishop observed, was their own estimate of the worth of 
their services. The first year of his episcopate was marked 
by an exhaustive visitation of every parish in his diocese ; 
and if in later years he was somewhat over-occupied with 
the adornment of his own palace, he was little less magnifi- 
cent in his gifts to the Church and nation. Deeply im- 
pressed by the abuses of the tithe system, he anticipated 
by fifty years the subsequent course of legislation in a 
scheme intended to abolish tithes; and his championship 
of Catholic emancipation was marked throughout by real 
sympathy and statesmanship. 

In vivid contrast with the career of this English noble- 
man is that of his contemporary, John FitzGibbon, Earl 
of Clare. Sprung from a stock of Roman Catholic 
peasants, and from a“ sept long identified with the County 
of Limerick, and accounted the most Irish of Irish families 
in religious and national sentiment,” FitzGibbon lived to 
earn the execration of the majority of his countrymen as 
the “ Father of the Union” and the bitter and constant 
enemy of Catholic liberties. With him in the pillory of 
undying national hatred stands his colleague in the Irish 
Government of the Rebellion and Union years, Robert 
Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh. No human being, indeed, 
can be altogether evil ; and invective like Shelley’s 


‘I met Murder on his way, 
He had a mask like Castlereagh,” 


inevitably produces a certain reaction. Therefore Mr. 
Falkiner has not much difficulty in demonstrating that both 
these men had, in public as in private life, their good 
qualities. It is otherwise when the attempt is made to 
justify the Ministerial policy of which Clare was the 
inspirer and Castlereagh the most conspicuous agent. No 
doubt there existed for many years before the Rebellion 
a dangerous conspiracy which the Government could not 
for a moment be expected to tolerate. But, as Mr. 
Falkiner himself declares, “throughout the eight years of 
agitation which preceded the Rebellion the Ulster Pro- 
testants were the predominant partners in the United Irish 
Alliance, and the power which made the movement for- 
midable.” The mass of the Catholic peasantry was almost 
until the last unaffected by its propaganda; their clergy, 
alarmed by the French Revolution, were hostile to insur- 
rectionary proposals ; and even in the North very few men 
were ready to go the length of rebellion. What the 
critics of Clare and Castlereagh contend is not, as Mr. 
Falkiner would have it, “that the Government should 
have stood by with folded hands, and taken no steps to 
interfere with the benevolent desire of the conspirators to 
effect a bloodless revoluticn”; but that, deliberately per- 
mitting the heads of the movement to be at large long 
after the secrets of the United Irishmen had been betrayed 
by informers, the. Government chose to pursue such a 
policy as was eminently calculated to goad the peasantry 
into a rebellion of despair and panic. 

The cruelties which the forces of the Crown were 
allowed to practice in ’98 were not merely (as is generally 
supposed) retributive. The burning of farms and villages, 
frequent outrages upon women, floggings, picketing, the 
torture of the pitch-cap—these things not only followed, 
they preceded the revolt. ig 

And whether the Ministry courted the peasant rising 
(as contemporary writers assert) in order to frighten the 
landed classes into acquiescence in the union, or no, it is, 
at least certain that it was subsequently so used and with 
much effect. Panic, false promises, and bribery, these 


were the weapons of Clare and his confederates, 


_ But Mr. Falkiner will not have it that there was 
bribery ; what has been so called was, it seems, compensa- 
tion for disturbance. 

“It is ridiculous to pretend that the corruption employed 
to secure such votes was corruption applied to lure from 
their allegiance to the popular cause the outspoken advo- 
cates of Irish nationality. What occurred was simply that 
the owners of boroughs were compensated for the loss of 
their influence by a lavish distribution of places or titles.” 


This explanation is ingenious, but hardly covers the 
whole ground. And at any rate, whatever view we take of 
the transactions between Pitt and the borough owners, it 
is plain that, as the result, he and his agents successfully 
tempted these men to sell that which was not theirs to dis- 
pose of—namely, the Parliamentary liberties of their 
country. The Government, in fact, instigated a breach of 
trust. The adhesion of influential Catholics was secured 
by promises of immediate emancipation at the hands of 
the Imperial Parliament—promises which the malign in- 
fluence of Clare upon the feeble mind of the King sufficed 
to defeat. 

The dreary period of disillusionment and dull apathy 
which intervened between the Union and the rise of 
O’Connell is relieved only by the genius and eloquence of 
the first Lord Plunket—a Liberal of the school of 
Henry Grattan—whose services in the cause of eman- 
cipation have never, Mr. Falkiner rightly thinks, 


won adequate recognition from his countrymen. Of 
the final triumph of emancipation under O’Connell 
we catch a glimpse in the sketch of his trusted 


henchman, Thomas Steele. Mr. Falkiner’s sketches of 
Steele and of Sir Boyle Roche, the famous “ bull ”-breeder, 
are enlivened by several good stories. It is interesting 
to see how Sir Boyle’s buffooneries were made to subserve 
the interests of his party, and how much good sense mingled 
with the eccentricities of O’Connell’s “ Head Pacificator of 
Treland.” 

The volume is interesting throughout, and written with 
good temper and an evident desire to be impartial. But 
the author would seem to share in that curious mental atti- 
tude towards the bulk of his countrymen which is so 
typical of the modern Irish Unionist. To him they are a 
constitutionally wrong-headed race, for whom the con- 
templation of their own sufferings and misfortunes has con- 
tinually a morbid attraction. That they should prefer to 
cherish the memory of those whom their betters have 
branded as felons rather than worship at the shrine of suc- 
cessful achievement is to him passing strange. Strange 
also they cannot forget their own race and nation, and be 
content with absorption in that Empire on which the sun 
never sets. Here is a characteristic passage : 


“It is curious, as suggesting the rooted and irreconcil- 
able aversion of Irishmen to English rule, to reflect that of 
the grievances in which the Rebellion originated, not one 
now remains. The speeches and writings of the 
men of ’98 may be searched in vain for the statement of a 
single wrong that has been suffered to remain unremedied. 
If it is alleged that the failure to conciliate Ireland is due 
not so much to the lack of healing measures as to the delay 
which has occurred in passing them, or to the ungracious 
and reluctant manner in which they have been conceded, 
may it not fairly be inquired to what is due the conversion 
of the once rebel North to ardent loyalty to the connec- 
tion? No legislative distinctions have been made between 
the treatment of Ulster and that of the rest of Ireland. If 
the descendants of the men who drank to the memory of 
Orr and fought upon the fields of Antrim and Ballinahinch 
are now, like the descendants of the Protestant United 
Irishmen of Dublin and the south, warmly attached to the 
connection with Great Britain, while the descendants of the 
Celtic and Catholic elements in the Irish Union remain in- 
veterately opposed to that connection, the difference can 
only be accounted for by that racial antagonism whose fires 
have survived for seven centuries, and are unhappily still 
unextinguished.” 


The author would seem to forget that whilst commer- 
cial equality, which was the chief aim of the Northern Re- 
volutionaries, was_immediately achieved at the Union, the 
religious equality which Catholics sought was not even 
nominally obtained till nearly thirty years later, and then 
only as the result of formidable organisation in Ireland, of 
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disturbance, outrage, and fear of another insurrection. 
Moreover it should not be forgotten that to the mass of 
the Celtic peasantry the English connection has been 
typified by the English landlord; and that the land ques- 
tion is not yet settled. 

But in the main, Mr. Falkiner is right. The anta- 
gonism is racial. The Protestant United Irishmen were, 
with very few exceptions, of English or Scotch descent. As 
their Republican fervour cooled it became easy for them 
and their descendants to acquiesce cordially in the govern- 
ing of Ireland in accordance with English or Scotch ideas. 
It is otherwise with the old race, 

H. A. L. 





THEODORE HOOK. 


Tuer Cuoick Humorous Works oF THEODORE Hook. <A New 
Edition. London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


As we perused the memoir which is prefixed to this edition 
of the “ Choice Humorous Works” of Theodore Hook, it 
seemed to us that old memories were strangely stirred. 
Like the curious feeting which « man sometimes has that 
events now passing have all happened to him at some long- 
gone time, so it was borne in upon us that we had read all 
this before somewhere and “somewhen” in the years gone 
by. The mystery was solved by a reference to the 
Quarterly Review for May, 1843, which contains Lock- 
hart’s interesting and entertaining article on the celebrated 
humorist and practical-joker whom he knew so well. In 
fact, except for a few interpolations here and there, the 
whole of this memoir is taken verbatim from the Quarterly 
article. As, however, no editor’s name appears upon the 
title page, nobody can be charged with misappropriation of 
the work of another, but we do certainly think it would 
have been better had reference been made to the source 
of information, if only to put the reader upon the track 
of an essay which could not fail to afford him both amuse- 
ment and instruction. As it is, though Lockhart’s name is, 
indeed, twice mentioned (in connection with two short quo- 
tations) the writer makes no acknowledgment of his in- 
debtedness to the brilliant editor of the Quarterly, from 
whom he freely borrows also for his chapter on “ Anec- 
dotes, Hoaxes, and Jests.” He has even forgotten that 
statements made in 1843 are not always applicable some 
sixty years later. Thus we read with wonder, apropos of 
Hook’s colonial appointment, that “many an Indian 
veteran yet delights to recall the cordial welcome he found 
at La Reduite during a brief sojourn at the Mauritius”! 
The longevity of the Indian veteran must be indeed pro- 
digious ! 

The memoir then, being so largely Lockhart’s, cannot 
fail to be entertaining, and, after all, it is Hook the man— 
Hook, as he was in everyday life, Hook, as he was known 
to his contemporaries—that really excites our interest. In 
order to appreciate him, and to understand his great repu- 
tation, we must try to recall the times in which he lived, the 
people among whom he moved, the scenes in which he 
figured. His wonderful conversational and _ convivial 
talents, his brilliant and impromptu witticisms, his mar- 
vellous powers of improvisation, all those fascinating gifts 
of person, temper, and intellect, which made ce chér Theo- 
dore the wonder and favourite of Mayfair—of all these we 
can only attain a faint appreciation by summoning up in 
imagination pictures from the shadowy land “of fallen 
leaves and outworn faces.” For all these perished with 
him, and they survive notin his works, which we must con- 
fess appear to us moderns not a little dull. It is curious 
to find Lockhart writing: “Theodore Hook is, we appre- 
hend, the only male novelist of this time, except Mr. 
Dickens, who has drawn portraits of contemporary English 
society destined for permanent existence.” We wonder 
how many of the thousands to whom the sayings and doings 


of David Copperfield and Oliver Twist are as familiar as 
Household Words have ever heard of Gilbert Gurney or 
Peregrine Bunce! 

With Hook’s novels, however, we are not now concerned, 
The book before us is made up of the Ramsbottom Papers, 
Political Songs and Squibs, Tentamen, or an Essay towards 
the History of Whittington and His Cat (a skit against 
Alderman Wood and Queen Caroline), and Miscellanies 
in Verse and Prose, to which is added the aforesaid chapter 
of “ Anecdotes, Hoaxes, and Jests.” The name of “ Mrs. 
Ramsbottom” has attained something like immortality, if 
only by reason of her numerous progeny. She was the 
prototype of “Mrs. Brown” (to our minds a much more 
amusing old lady), and even to this day she occasionally 
makes reappearances in the pages of our comic papers. 
As a specimen of her style, I may cite from her “ Opinions 
on Popery”; “why should we Hairyticks stick up for our 
authordoxies, or any other sich, or despise the Roming 
Catlicks—why, we are decanters from the holy church our- 
selves, just as much as the Sauceinions and the Hairyuns, 
and the Whistlings, or any others, are from hours—can’t 
we wusship, everyone after his own fashion—look at the 
Quackers—there’s a sex, so pyehouse, and demure, and 
desunt, in everything good and propper.” 

It must be confessed that many pages of this become 
not a little wearisome, but it is interesting to learn that we 
have here the entire series of letters just as they 
appeared in the pages of John Bull, that once brilliant and 
notorious newspaper, which was established by Hook in 
1820, and which, alter a period of struggling senility, 
wherein it endeavoured to gain in respectability what it 
had long lost in wit, was decently interred but a few years 
since. 

The reader will probably be more interested in the 
“Political Songs and Squibs.” These, of course, are 
levelled against the Whigs, but especially against Queen 
Caroline. Hook’s attacks on the latter are simply out- 
rageous, and such as would not be tolerated for a moment 
at the present day. Some of them, however, were as witty 
as they were cruelly effective. Take, for example, “ Mrs. 
Muggins’s visit to the Queen.” It is said that all these 
thirty-one stanzas were reeled off by Hook in one of his 
extraordinary dispiays of improvisation, a gift which with 
him appears to have been developed to an almost incredible 
pitch of facility, and which, as we know, excited the amaze- 
ment of Sheridan, who declared that he could not have 
imagined such power possible, had he not witnessed it. 
One stanza may suffice as an example: 

“What saw you at Brandenburgh,—Heigh, Ma’am, ho, Ma’am ? 

What saw you at Brandenburgh, ho ? 

We saw a great dame, 
With a face red as flame, 


And a character spotless as snow—snow, 
And a character spotless as snow.” 


And so on, and so on, ad libitum! Or take the fol- 
lowing description of some of the Queen’s entourage from 
the extremely humorous and extremely scandalous poem, 
called “ Hunting the Hare”: 


“A rout of sham sailors, 

Escap’d from their jailors, 

As sea-bred as tailors 
In Shropshire or Wilts: 

But mark Oldi’s smile and hers, 

Greeting, as Highlanders, 

Half a score Mile-Enders 
Shivering in kilts!” 

This certainly is a most delicious description, and we 
can imagine with what roars of laughter it must have been 
received when trolled out by Hook’s superb voice, in his 
own inimitable manner, and to that appropriate musical 
accompaniment which he could always provide as if by 
natural instinct. But abuse and vilification of poor Caro- 
line of Brunswick have ceased to interest us, and we soon 
tire of this sort of thing; indeed these songs and squibs 
are all of merely ephemeral interest, in marked contrast 
to the contemporary political satires of Moore, which are 
still frequently applicable to the circumstances of the 
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present time. We turn to the Anecdotes, Hoaxes, and Jests, 
such as the story of the famous “ Berners-street Hoax,” the 
hoax on poor “Romeo Coates,” and the delightful tale of 
“Hook, Mathews, and the Alderman.” These are all taken 
bodily from Lockhart’s article, and are excellent reading 
for a lazy quart-d’heure, but we may congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that such a cruel jest as the Berners-street Hoax 
would bring down condign vengeance on the head of its 
perpetrator if repeated in the twentieth century. To that 
extent, at any rate, the age of “the first gentleman in Bir- 
mingham ” is certainly an improvement on the age of “ the 
first gentleman in Europe.” It would, however, be alto- 
gether unjust to conclude that Hook was himself heartless 
or cruel, for there is abundant evidence to show that he 
had, as Lockhart assures us, a “ sweet and gentle ” disposi- 
tion, and a fund of real good nature. 

On the whole, then, we have found this a disappoint- 
ing book; not through any fault of the anonymous editor, 
but simply because Hook was a man of his day, and not 
“for all time.” All that was best of him passed away with 
him, and cannot be recollected from his writings. His 
great reputation survives, but it rests on tradition, and not 
on what he has left in print. He wrote farces, and farcical 
novels, but as Lockhart tells us, “the real farce” during his 
earlier years “was Theodore’s own life. It was one un- 
interrupted succession of boisterous buffooneries. . . 
Of these his true ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ his own talk inter 
pocula was the only adequate memorial. We may catch 
some outlines in his Gurney and Daly—but even Ais pei 
was too slow and cumbrous a machine for the vital repro- 
duction of such scenes. They are nothing without the 
commentary of that bright eye—the deep gurgling glee of 
his voice—the electrical felicity of his pantomime—for, in 
truth, he was as great an actor as could have been pro- 
duced by rolling up Liston and Terry and Mathews into 
one. So told, no mirth in this world ever surpassed the 
fascination of these early mountebankeries. We have seen 
austere judges, venerable prelates, grand lords, and super- 
fine ladies, all alike overwhelmed and convulsed.” Of 
such a life (I refer to the social and joyous part of it, for 
there was much sorrow and melancholy and remorse in the 
background) it might be said that: 

* All its sands were diamond sparks 
That glittered as they passed.” 
But when once the sands had run out, the glitter was gone 
for ever, and it is in vain that we now try to recall it. 


G. G. G. 





LEIBNITZ. 


LEIBNITZ; DiscouURSE ON METAPHYSICS, CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH ARNAULD; Monapotocy. Translated by Dr. G. R. 
Montgomery. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. London Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and 
Co., Limited. 1902. 2s. 


THESE three works give a very clear idea of the cardinal 
beliefs of Leibnitz, and they are all contained in 272 pages 
of large print; the “ Monadology,” which is fuller of the 
piercing sayings of its author, may, indeed, be read in an 
hour, being at once compressed and very intelligible. The 
correspondence with Arnauld, the French thinker and 
theologian who befriended the Jansenists, was only found 
about sixty years ago, and Erdmann, in his History of 
Philosophy, \aments, that it was not unearthed in time 
to be included in his edition of the works. The corre- 
spondence illustrates what Erdmann has said of the trait 
in Leibnitz’s character which influenced his philosophy, 
his intellectual sociability. He loved discussion, corre- 
spondence, reading—in fact, liked to confer with flesh and 
blood. He discovered the significance of his own doc- 
trines by laying them before other people and replying to 


their criticisms. In the case of Arnauld, indeed, it looked 
at first as though this method would break down. As a 
Catholic theologian Arnauld had a very keen scent, and 
when these philosophers spun theories in which there was 
less room than they suspected for orthodoxy, he was not 
slow to lay bare these equivocal tendencies. This habit 
brought him into contact with Malebranche and also with 
Leibnitz, who in 1686 requested Count Ernst von Hessen- 
Rheinfels to forward to Armauld for the favour of his 
observations a summary of the Discourse on Metaphysics, 
The Landgrave acts throughout the discussion simply as 
a post-office. This is clear from one letter, dated Rhein- 
fels, October 21-31, 1686, in which he apologises to Leib- 
nitz for having carelessly kept by him a letter from 
M. Arnauld for two weeks. He adds, “On account of 
occupation in other business I have not read it, and besides 
such matters are teo remote and speculative for me.” 

Leibnitz felt after this that he must do something to 
vindicate the studies to which he devoted his life, and he 
addressed the Landgrave very deferentially, but very 
seriously, on the contempt which the man of affairs feels for 
abstract thinking : 

“I take the iiberty, Monseigneur, to beg your serene high- 
ness to have the enclosed sent to M. Arnauld, and as it 
treats of matters far from the external senses and dependent 
upon pure intellection, which are not agreeable to an:i 
most frequently are looked down upon by persons who are 
nevertheless active and successful in the affairs of the world, 
I will say here something in favour of these meditations; 
not because I am so fatuous as to wish your serene highness 
to amuse himself with them (this would be as unreasonable 
as to wish that the general of an army should apply himself 
to algebra, however important this science may be to any- 
one who is concerned with mathematics), but so that your 
serene highness may better estimate the purpose and the 


use of such thoughts that might appear unworthy of taking 
up a man’s time.” 


He then favoured this philistine aristocrat with a short 
lecture on the excellence of high studies which was pro- 
bably thrown away. But we have diverged from the actual 
correspondence with Arnauld, who gave but a very poor 
welcome to the summary of the discourse which had been 
sent him, in spite of the flattering language about himself 
which appeared in the covering letter. One paragraph of 
his reply will suffice : 

** At the present time I have such a bad cold that all I 

can do now is to tell your highness in a couple of words that 
I find in his thoughts so many things which frightened me 
and which, if I am not mistaken, almost all men would find 
so startling,that I cannot see any utility in a treatise which 
would evidently be rejected by everybody.” 


The particular theory which by its consequences 
alarmed Arnauld was contained in the words “that the in- 
dividual concept of every person involves once for all every- 
thing which will ever happen to him.” The theologian 
drew this out to mean that the bare idea of Adam involved 
all the lives and acts of his descendants; this was a form 
of determinism particularly distasteful to him, and he 
hinted that such opinions would have to be dropped if 
Leibnitz thought of joining the Catholic Church. It 
appears that the Landgrave and Arnauld were hoping to 
make a convert, but this revelation of the limit likely to be 
imposed upon his speculations by submission to the 
Church made the philosopher rather shy. The tone of his 
next letter shows disappointment, but he had a double 
portion of the sweet reasonableness which ought to belong 
to his calling, and he contented himself with saying: 


**T never should have thought that a person whose repu- 
tation is so great and so real, and from whom we have such 
excellent reflections on morals and logic, would be so pre- 
cipitate in his judgments. After this instance, I am not 
surprised that some are angry with him. Nevertheless I 
think it well to be patient at times under the ill-humour of 
one whose merit is extraordinary, provided his acts have no 
serious results, and I believe that a judicious reply may 
dissipate a prejudice ill-founded. I anticipate this justice 
in M.A.” 


The judicious reply was duly sent, but does not seem 
to have made the good impression that was expected. 
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Arnauld’s answer is not preserved, but Leibnitz in his next 
letter to the Landgrave declares that he has “much diffi- 
culty in suppressing a desire as much to laugh as to express 
pity, inasmuch as the good man seems really to have lost 
a part of his mind, and seems not to have been able to 
keep from crying out against everything as do those seized 
with melancholy, to whom everything which they see or 
think of appears black.” He was not surprised that 
Arnauld had so easily fallen out with Father Malebranche 
and others who used to be his fast friends. “ Father Male- 
branche has published writings which M. Arnauld has 
treated extravagantly, almost as he has done in my case.” 
After this Arnauld asked pardon in a spirit meeker than 
he had seemed to be endowed with, and Leibnitz, who 
appears to have been as susceptible as any Celt, was molli- 
fied at once, and in the course of the correspondence, which 
then went on smoothly, took numerous opportunities of 
declaring how pleased he was that Arnauld had ccme round 
to a more conciliatory temper. In fact, the two disputants 
kept up these ceremonial flourishes like duellists in the 
time of the grand manner, except that their civilities came 
at the end and not at the beginning of the encounter. Pre- 
sently they got far away from the case of the descendants of 
Adam to those hidden principles on which Leibnitz’s 
theory rested ; and he unfolded his curious doctrine touch- 
ing the relation of body and soul, which differed from that 
of Spinoza, the Occasionalists’, and the ordinary one held 
by Arnauld. It is usually described by the expression 
“pre-established harmony,” and though Leibnitz does not 
use this expression nakedly in the correspondence, he 
draws out the illustration at some length. He was unwill- 
ing to believe that substances could act on one another, but 
the normal view of sensation and of bodily movement 
caused by the will implied such a belief. He certainly went 
so far as to say: 

“TI do not at all disapprove of the statement that minds 
are in some sort the occasional and even real causes of cer- 
tain movements in the body; for with regard to the divine 
resolves, whatever God has foreseen and pre-established 
with regard to minds has been an occasion for His thus re- 
gulating the body from the very start, so that they might fit 
in together, each following the laws and forces that He has 
given them; and as the state of one is an unfailing con- 
sequence of the other, although frequently contingent and 
even free, we can say that God has established a real con- 
nection in virtue of this general conception of substances, 


which brings it about that they express one another per- 
fectly.” 


In dealing, however, with the other set of phenomena 
—from the body to the soul—he was more mysterious : 


** Since our ideas are only the consequences of the nature 
of the soul, and are born in it by virtue of its concept, it 
is useless to ask regarding the influence of another par- 
ticular substance upon it. It is true that certain 
thoughts come to us when there are certain bodily move- 
ments . but this is because each substance expresses 
the whole universe in its fashion, and this expression of 
the universe which brings about a movement in the body 
is perhaps a pain in regard to the soul.” 


- . 


Again he thought of the scul as a “ subject,” and 
of all that happened to it as a collection of 
“ predicates,” and Subjecto inest predicatum was a favourite 
maxim of his. Again, he says in different places that 
every state of a simple substance is a natural consequence 
of its preceding state, in such a way that its present is big 
with its future (AZonadology, par. 22). It is not difficult 
to travel part of the way with him; “the child is father to 
the man”: and soul may be said to have all its future 
within it as an acorn has the power of becoming an oak, 
and if the environment of the soul were simple and con- 
stant, there would be no further trouble; but to join 
such a doctrine to an unverifiable form of the theory of 
innate ideas, such, too, being understood not as general 
but particular ideas of “hair, dirt,” and mean and trivial 
occurrences, is to demand too much of any follower. We 
have but a little space to refer to the doctrine of the 
Monads, which indeed is partially contained in some of the 
foregoing observations. It shows the advance that Leibnitz 
made on Spinoza. In their definitions of substance they 


were far asunder. Spinoza seemed to have reached a 
watchtower from which he could look back on the finite 
from the point of view of the infinite, and find the former 
become a speck on the horizon. Leibnitz reasserted the 
substantiality of the individual, and maintained in other 
things dynamic theory of the world. Spinoza’s “ ex- 
tension” makes the world look as bleak as the aspect of 
the moon; and though the law of gravity was only dis- 
covered about the time that Leibnitz was writing to 
Arnauld, the theory of the monads or centres of force 
seems to come in contact with it, unless we are to keep 
strictly to the supposition that Leibnitz distinguished 
sharply between them and physical atoms. But how shall 
one distinguish between “monads” and “atoms,” when 
atoms have become centres of force, and force is under- 
stood as some neutral conception neither spiritual nor 
material, but hovering between the two? 

The iatter part of the correspondence is less interest- 
ing; in one place, however, we get a hint of Leibnitz’s 
position in morals, which is indicated more clearly in cer- 
tain paragraphs of the Monadology: 


“Therefore spirits are able to enter into a sort of social 
relationship with God. . . . Whence it is easy to con- 
clude that the totality of all the spirits must compose the 
City of God, that is to say, the most perfect state that is 
possible under the most perfect Monarch. 

“This City of God, this truly universal monarchy, is 
the moral world within the natural world. It is what is 
noblest and most divine among the works of God.” 

si: 

The notion was an old one, which Leibnitz adopted ; 

but its appearance in his scheme is noteworthy, because he 

is usually regarded as one of the predecessors of Kant. 

Is there not in this some trace of the origin of Kant’s 
Kingdom of Ends ? 


H. M. C. 





THE OCEAN OF PEACE. 


THE MASTERY OF THE Paciric. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
London: William Heinemann. 18s. net. 


Mr. CotquHoun’s important book embraces a number of 
conclusions which are matter of debate. He has, for 
example, views on the solution of the Filipino problem 
by the United States with which many do not agree ; and 
his warnings with reference to the danger of counting upon 
Australasian and other colonial assistance in any forth- 
coming war in which this country may engage will meet 
with incredulity in that large class of Imperialists who re- 
gard our over-sea dominions as the homes of sentiment- 
alism. But it is not on account of his opinions, weighty 
as they undoubtedly are, that his book is most valuable, 
and all that Mr. Colquhoun himself claims to do is to 
present a vivid impression of the facts of the immense and 
complex situation that now exists in the Pacific. From a 
traveller of his experience and reputation great things must 
be expected, and it is a pleasure to say that no more 
absorbing or comprehensive work of this kind has been 
seen for many years than The Mastery of the Pacific. 
This title suggests the motive with which Mr. Colqu- 
houn has compiled his volume of observations. “The great 
struggle of the twentieth century,” which everyone is 
anxious to avoid, but which nobody hopes to prevent, is 
going to be decided, he thinks, in this arena. It is here, 
certainly, that the forces of the great Powers are taking 
their stand for the work of tearing up the Far East. That 
is not an ideal occupation for the civilised peoples; but 
if nothing worse happens in the twentieth century, they 
will be able to congratulate themselves. The author's 
account of the sudden development of national ambitions 
and of international commerce is very striking. The steel 
girdle of European power is clasped round the globe. The 
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trains race, the ships run, the guns are casting in every 
arsenal, and cloves from the Moluccas are to be found in 
every properly constituted apple-pie. There is not room 
enough in the great continents, and although there is 
plenty of space on the Isle of Wight for all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth to gather and talk it over, it is arranged 
that blood must flow for the dominion of the Happy Isles, 
and the Pacific lose its name. We must take the world 
as we find it, and alter it as quickly as possible to some- 
thing worse. 

In such a large historical canvas as Mr. Colquhoun 
presents in his opening chapter, “ The Story of the Pacific,” 
there is more interest, more keen delight of action, more 
mystery, than can be found in all the dreams of imagina- 
tion. From Sumatra to Timor is an apparently unbroken 
chain of islands joining the Asian to the Australian lands ; 
yet a tiny strait between two of the smallest of these marks 
the division between two solid Asian and Pacific conti- 
nents that once faced each other in those waters in the 
beginning of the world. Then there is the marvellous 
story of the population of the islands. There were the 
Aborigines of Ethiopic type, black and savage. Over these 
poured a white Caucasic flood that had peopled South and 
Eastern Asia, and now have their home far out in the 
beautiful Samoan isles. They had another, but it belongs 
to Mr. Seddon now. Then came the Mongols, sweeping 


over Asia, down to Indo-China, fusing partially with the - 


white people, and filling Sumatra and Borneo and For- 
mosa. Then came the Malays, a later wave of the same 
mixed race. It was they who sold spices to the Arab 
traders for the consumption of Rome in the second cen- 
tury, and it is they whose blood predominates in the 
Asiatic islands now. The Pacific has its mysteries. There 
is that of the wonderful ruins of Easter Island, engineered 
work of stone, painted and carved and full of statues and 
writings in unknown hieroglyph. None of the Pacific 
peoples could have done these things. In the British 
Museum is a huge stone figure from that place; its coun- 
tenance is like that of no race known in the world. Easter 
Island is the farthest of all the islands from Asia, 1,400 
miles from its nearest fellow, and 2,000 from South 
America. 

Like gunpowder, printing, kites, and other matters, 
the Pacific Isles were discovered by the Chinese before we 
ever heard of them. But Marco Polo was hard upon their 
heels. It was the Portuguese who first had a footing in the 
sixteenth century. In the same century came the Spaniards, 
and then the Dutch, upon whose East India Company our 
own was modelled. ‘The English were last upon the scene. 
The Portuguese pioneers, who roamed the whole coast of 
Asia, and took great territories, have now one little miser- 
able and decayed settlement on Timor island. The Dutch, 
who beat them out, have still a great stake in the Malay 
Archipelago ; but they do not want to fight. In the great 
wars of Napoleon’s time England seized the Spice Islands, 
and Java, Celebes, and other possessions from the Batavian 
Republic, but gave them back at the Peace. Since then 
we have taken Australasia, and many islands. In the 
eighties Germany and France flung themselves belated into 
the colonial scramble. In 1895 Japan received Formosa 
as prize of war. There they found hill-tribes still cherish- 
ing relics of the old Dutch missionaries of the seventeenth 
century, driven out by Koxinga, the Chinese free-lance. 
In 1898 the United States took the momentous step, and 
annexed Hawaii. Over all the Pacific is thrown the shadow 
of Russia, standing at her great Chinese port. 

Mr. Colquhoun writes suggestively on the possible 
relations between Russia and the United States. The 
latter, he suggests, may support Russia, allowing her to 
apply in Northern Asia “the logical conclusion of the 
Monroe Doctrine”; that is to say, forbid the seizure of 
territory by other Powers. Mr. Colquhoun is not correct 
in this implied view of that doctrine; it is based upon the 
notion that monarchy is bad, and could not be applied in 
favour of the Czar. He believes that there may yet be a 
national “miracle” in China—“‘ we have by no means 
fathomed the possibilities of her amazing people.” He 


points out as a strange feature the “newness” of the chief 
factors in the Pacific problem. Russia is a young power ; 
the United States is younger still; Japan is a child; Aus- 
tralasia is an infant. The possibility of an independent 
rapprochement between the Australasian Commonwealth 
and the United States is spoken of by Mr. Colquhoun ; he 
thinks there is good reason to consider it. He calls for 
the proper utilisation and development of Canada, a “ white 
man’s country,” and longs for the fading of the glamour 
which Africa has cast over Britons—fade, he Says, it cer- 
tainly will—so that she may turn to that task. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s detailed chapters upon the posses- 
sions of the great Powers in the Pacific are of extraordinary 
interest. ‘They cannot be examined in a short review; but 
it may be said that he describes the differing methods of 
colonisation pursued by the Powers, which is the thing 
perhaps most necessary to be clear about. He emerges 
with the conclusion that “the United States will be the 
dominant factor in the Mastery of the Pacific,” and hopes 
she may make a success of it. There is one point that 
occurs to one at the sight of a parallel drawn between the 
United States war in the Philippines and our own in 
South Africa. They are not alike. The Filipinos, to 
begin with, are Asiatics in whese veins run half a dozen 
kinds of not very first-class blood. What little religion 
they have is a form of idolatry. Their republicanism is a 
thing picked up from foreigners, not a part of themselves. 
Patience and initiative are not in them. And the United 
States is a Republic. At all these points the analogy fails. 
The natives ought not to be oppressed. But if there is a 
case for British India, there is a case for American govern- 
ment in the Philippines. 

E. C. 





FICTION. 


By Robert Barr. London: Methuen. 6s. 
By H. A. Hinkson. Chatto and 


THE VICTORS. 
FAN FrrzGERALD. 
Windus. 6s. 


THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s. 


As Ir WAS WRITTEN. 
Windus. 6s. 


THE THEFT OF A HEART. 
don: Pearson. 6s. 


London: 


By T. W. Speight. London: Chatto and 


By Lillias Campbell Davidson. Lon- 


Mr. Rosert Barr’s latest novel is written on the grand 
scale. It is the story of a career, and it takes up nearly 
six hundred pages of print. In some respects it is a not- 
able piece of work, but it cannot be said to be entirely 
satisfactory. In the first place it contains two distinct 
stories. Three young men come together in the early 
chapters. Two of them are friends, Americans of good 
education. The third is an Irishman, kind-hearted, ener- 
getic, and absolutely unscrupulous. All of them are as 
poor as they can possibly be. They lose sight of each other 
until the very end of the book, and the stories of how the 
two friends together, and the Irishman alone, made money, 
and to a certain extent fame, are carried on alternately. 
The two Americans gain their victory over fortune by 
means of legitimate business enterprise, the Irishman by 
what goes by the name of politics in the United States. 
The effect of neither career is heightened by contrast with 
the other. Either story would have gained by more detailed 
treatment. We cannot see Mr. Barr’s reason for telling 
them together. 

The story also is largely one of episode. It would not 
be fair to say that there is no development of character. In 
the case of Pat Maguire, who begins life as a pedlar and 
ends it as Boss of Tammany Hall, the development is plain 
to see, but it proceeds in jerks, and the reader constantly 
has to readjust his ideas. If the book had been given up to 


the career of Maguire, we venture to say that Mr. Barr 
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would have produced a really fine story, for his conception 
of his character is clear and consistent, and lacks only con- 
tinuity. 

With regard to the other two characters, there is also 
material for a good story. One of them, Monro, is natur- 
ally honourable and upright, the other, McAllister, is a 
religious enthusiast, lacking in moral balance, and far more 
immersed in money making than his partner. We wish 
that Mr. Barr had had time to write more scenes like the 
one in which McAllister goes out to find a sum of money 
which it is absolutely necessary that his firm shall have that 
afternoon. He comes back brimming over with enthusiasm 
at having found the ideal shopwalker, to whom he has pro- 
mised a salary of five thousand dollars a year instead of 
the three thousand, for which he had asked. 


There was an interval before Monro spoke. 

““T quite agree with you that it is necessary to have a 
polite floorwalker. I’m glad you’ve got the right person. 
How about that other matter? ” 

“What other matter? ” 

“The five hundred dollars.” 

** What five hundred dollars? ” 

““The money we must have before five o’clock.” 

“Oh, that! I settled the question going up Sixth 
Avenue. I couldn’t do any business until I got it off my 
mind.” 

“I was afraid you had forgotten it, Ben. 
money to be here?” 

“Before five o’clock, of course. 
mentioned.” 

“Quite right. How did you raise it?” 

“J didn’t raise it. I don’t know a man in town who'd 
let me have the money. I said to the Lord as I walked 
along Sixth Avenue, ‘I’m up a tree. We've got to have 
five hundred dollars at the store before five o’clock.’ Then 
the weight lifted right off my mind, and I felt like a boy 
again.” 

“I wish I shared your feeling,” said Monro grimly. 

“I wish you did, Jim,’’ was McAllister’s simple reply. 

“Do you expect me to meet our creditors—sharp New 
York business men—and offer them such security? ” 

“I asked for cash. Didn’t you hear what I said?” 

Monro felt that the dreaded break had come. He had 
linked_his fortune with insanity ; now he must speak plainly 
and get out of the combination. McAllister gazed 
anxiously across the table at the averted face of his friend, 
divining rather than diagnosing the frost in the air, for his 
intuition was always stronger than his reason. The balloon- 
ing bubble of this mixture of business and devotion had col- 
lapsed, leaving a stale half-and-half, flat to the taste. Ben 
needed a responsive audience; in the cold atmosphere of 
doubt his exaltation shrivelled. His sensitive spirit shrank 
from Monro’s incredulous silence, and he sank into his chair 
suffering from a blow that had not yet fallen. 


Then the newly engaged shopwalker enters, and puts 
his savings into the capital of the firm. 

We must confess our hearty dislike for McAllister. 
In private life he would be intolerable, but then it is almost 
impossible to imagine the American business man in pri- 
vate life. The mess that McAllister made of his own, the 
estrangement of his wife, and their final coming together 
again are as well described as anything in the book. 

The story of Maguire’s entrance into public life under 
the auspices of Tammany Hall, after trying his ’prentice 
hand over a political deal in a remote Western village, of his 
rapid rise and final leadership, provides the best picture of 
the doings of that amazing organisation that we have yet 
read, and the matter-of-fact, straightforward way in which 
it is told carries conviction with it. The scene after the 
Boss’s death, in which his wife, who has embraced the 
tenets of the Christian Scientists, denies the truth of current 
rumour, and smilingly leads his chief friend into the room 
where he lies dead, is a striking one. But the book is full 
of striking scenes, and we can only repeat our regret that 
Mr. Barr has put too much into it, or rather that he has 
lessened the effect of two good stories by mixing them 
together under the guise of one. 


When is the 
That’s the hour you 


Fan Fitzgerald is by far the best story that Mr. 
H. A. Hinkson has yet written, and of certain aspects of 
Irish life he writes as well as anyone. The heroine is some- 
what conventional in type. She is the daughter of an im- 
provident Irish squire, who lives in a beautiful house with 
a mixture of magnificence and broken-down poverty, but 


her charm and sympathy and the other good points of her 
character are well brought out, and she may be added to 
the gallery of attractive Irish heroines, of whom we have 
lately met considerable numbers. 

The story concerns itself with the endeavours of her 
cousin, an Irishman who has not lived in Ireland since his 
childhood, to raise the condition of his tenants. He makes 
mistakes, as all such reformers do, but we are led to believe 
that after his marriage with Fan, which is brought about 
not without some vicissitudes, the two of them together, 
he with his philanthropic schemes, and she with her know- 
ledge of the Irish peasantry, will meet with success. The 
book is written in an easy, pleasant style. The characters 
are well described, with a humour which is always sure, and 
sometimes breaks out into the most mirth-provoking 
scenes. Fan Fitzgerald is a story that can be read with 
genuine pleasure and appreciation. 


Mrs. C. N. Williamson is not without skill in construct- 
ing a story, but she dips her pen into such lurid colours and 
produces such extraordinary characters that it is impossible 
to place her work very high. Zhe Silent Battle tells 
how a charming and thoroughly domestic young actress is 
persecuted by the attentions of a millionaire who had 
destroyed his own face with vitriol and cut off his own 
foot to prevent his being recognised as the perpetrator of 
a murder or two in a previous stage of his career. He 
nearly succeeds in ruining her, financially at any rate, by 
a series of elaborate tricks, but is finally thrown out of his 
own motor car and killed while fleeing from the wrath of 
the son of one of his victims, who succeeds to most of his 
wealth and marries the actress. There are materials here 
for an exciting story, and Zhe Silent Battle is not lack- 
ing in excitement. 


As It Was Written is divided, rather pretentiously, 
into three books, the first cf which, incomparably the best, 
is a complete story in itself, and has absolutely nothing to 
do with the other two except that some of the same 
characters turn up in entirely different surroundings some 
twenty years later. It is difficult to believe that the same 
hand can have written the clever little story of the half 
crazy anarchist German cobbler who tried to shoot a 
Grand Duke and was completely foiled in his desires for 
notoriety by that functionary’s politic benevolence, and the 
commonplace, sensational novelette of the earl’s daughter 
who had made away with two husbands, and would have 
done the same with a third had she not been placed in a 
lunatic asylum. The connection between the two stories 
lies in the fact that the lady’s third husband is the German 
cobbler transformed into an American financier, and in 
that alone. It is a pity that Mr. Speight should have 
spoiled the effect of the first sixty pages of his book by 
tacking the second rather absurd story on to them. 


Miss Lillias Campbell Davidson has constructed a 
fairly readable story out of the following materials. Mr. 
Brackenbury is temporarily struck blind, and falls in love 
with Katherine Yorke without seeing her. He informs 
her that he will not tell her he loves her until after an 
operation has been performed on his eyes. When he re- 
gains his sight he comes forward and is received by Laura 
Yorke, who succeeds in passing herself off as her cousin 
and in marrying Mr. Brackenbury. After a time all is dis- 
covered. Mr. Brackenbury, who has not been as happy 
in his marriage as he anticipated, is seriously annoyed. 
Laura dies, and Mr. Brackenbury marries Katherine, after 
a good deal of talk about sunsets. 

M. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


NOTHER very quiet week. Consols have been 
dull, and the market has been indulging its im- 
agination in discussions concerning the next Government 
loan. Otherwise most departments were rather steadier, 
especially the Kaffir Circus, where the big houses appear 
to have been giving a helping hand. But money is still 
very scarce, and Lombard Street owes the Bank so much 
that the ease which has been all along expected in April is 
becoming distinctly problematical. 





A very pretty mixture of “ philanthropy and five per 
cent.” is the prospectus of the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Company, Limited, which has made its appearance this 
week. Its objects are, among others, to provide sanitary 
and well-built dwellings for artizans, clerks, and others, to 
enable them to become owners of their dwellings at reason- 
able prices, payable by instalments not generally exceeding 
the rent payable to a landlord, and to assist them to obtain 
loans from the local authorities of districts in which the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act has been adopted. This 
is all very nice, except that local authorities in these piping 
times of war and a sucked-dry money market find some 
difficulty in obtaining loans for themselves, not to speak of 
being able to oblige borrowers. But let that pass. The 
board is composed of a distinguished auditor, a distin- 
guished artist, and eight more or less distinguished Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The appearance of an M.P. on the 
board of a new company is, to my mind, almost as sus- 
picious as that of a belted earl, and yet I could not dis- 
cover anything otherwise amiss with this new enterprise. 
But the Morning Leader has explained the mystery. It 
quotes the Standard as saying that the company hopes 
to stimulate “the creation of a class of occupying owners 
who will be directly interested in keeping down the rates,” 
and adds, “It is, in fact, a plan for incubating Moderates.” 
Those who are in favour of this rather dreary object will 
please walk up and subscribe. I should not much care to 
invest money in a company with such a directorate. 





So Berlin is going to lend 19% millions sterling to 
Russia. No doubt the German lenders will make arrange- 
ments eminently satisfactory to themselves, and since their 
long-drawn industrial crisis has withdrawn speculation from 
their own enterprises, they have had plenty of money lying 
idle. But what will they say in Paris when the Imperial 
ally goes elsewhere for his money? Perhaps the French 
financier has now enough Russian paper in his stocking. 
As for poor old London, it has quite enough to do to 
finance the war without indulging in international loan 
operations. But surely Mr. Secretary Hay will have 
something to say in the matter. He has apparently been 
pronouncing an astonishing memorial address on the sub- 
ject of the late President McKinley, reviewing all that the 
United States has accomplished during his term of office. 
Among other things he remarks that “the debtor nation 
has become the chief creditor. The financial centre of 
the world, which required thousands of years to journey 
from the Euphrates to the Thames and the Seine, seems 
passing to the Hudson between daybreak and dark.” Only 
Artemus Ward or Mr. Dooley could do justice to this 
colossal piece of rhetoric. But surely that daybreak seems 
to be a little tardy. Here is an effete old European 
monarchy wanting 19% millions, and going to borrow it 
from an equally dead-alive mummy of a financial centre 
instead of going to the “chief creditor.” If this sort of 
thing goes on we shall have the Monroe doctrine enriched 
with a codicil ordaining that all future Government loans 
are to be issued in New York, subject to the terms of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 





Have you seen the Exploration Company’s report? It 
always did things in style, and now even its disasters are 
magnificent. A net loss of £190,741, £26,333 general 
expenses, and other items, bring up the total to the bad 
to £218,275. This has been met by £181,416, the 


amount of the contingency account, £36,323 from re- 
serve, and the rest by transfer fees. But this is not nearly 
all, for the board has decided to take all the rest of the 
reserve, £364,025, in order to use it in writing down the 
investments, which will then stand in the balance-sheet at 
£940,000 odd. The loss is said to have been “ practically 
all” incurred through the realisation of the bulk of the 
company’s investments in Paris Traction and Tramway 
shares. During the year under review the Right Hon. 
Lord Farquhar and the Hon. C. S. Stanhope have resigned 
from the board, and Mr. J. H. Lukach has resigned, both as 
managing director and director. I observe that Mr. 
Rochfort Maguire still gives the benefit of his experience 
to the company. The directors “consider that in writing 
down the company’s assets to the figures stated above they 
have not only taken every possible precaution against further 
loss, but have placed the company’s affairs on a basis from 
which they may hope to see a renewal of prosperity.” They 
have certainly put the knife in deep. But what a lesson for 
the uninstructed and ignorant speculator! If these are the 
results shown by the Exploration Company with all its dis- 
tribution of risks and sources of information, what must be 
the fate of the simple citizen who plunges on tips ? 





There was quite a little rush of prospectuses this week, 
and a very decent lot they are on the whole. I have already 
referred to the Small Dwell'ngs Acquisition Company, 
which I do not consider very attractive financially ; but some 
issues of Debenture stock have been offered at a small 
premium, both by the British Thomson-Houston Company 
and by Lyons and Co. Then the Greek loan is out—and 
looks like a very good security, with an International Com- 
mission to look after it, and a yield of nearly 5 per cent. 
at the price at which it was offered. Of course, we could 
not get through the week without a colonial loan in some 
shape or form; this time it is a Gold Coast Government 
Three per Cent. loan for £1,035,000, which is offered at 
g1. The prospectus is a really humorous document. 
First of all, it states that trustees are authorised to invest 
trust funds in the stock, and later on that the revenues of 
the Colony of the Gold Coast alone are liable in respect of 
it—the usual disclaimer of Imperial responsibility. As the 
said colony contains, according to “ Whitaker,” about 200 
white inhabitants, this will give them a debt of more than 
£5,000 per head, which is, tall even for a colony. But it 
appears that the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation is going 
to pay the Colonial Government £20,000 per annum as 
soon as the railway for the construction of which the loan is 
required, reaches Obuassi, and £30,000 per annum as 
soon as it is completed to Kumasi. So here we have a 
trustee stock the chief security for which is the “ guaran- 
tee” of a gold mining corporation. Such are the results of 
financial legislation under the influence ot Jingo sentiment. 
“Ye fawned on the younger nations” by making their 
loans trustee investments, and so trustees can now invest in 
stocks which have all the insecurity of a mining gamble 
without any of the possibility of speculative profit. It is a 
pretty business. 


JANus. 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 
May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 

Second-hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MackaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 














Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 
ROYAL 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships from 47 
to £40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, wil 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July rst to sth, 
1902. Names must be entered before June 3rd. The College prepares students 
for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honours Examinations. Inclusive fee, 
£90 a year. The EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL aist.—For Forms of 
Entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Egham, Surrey. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 





References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others, 


For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
The Next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Will be Held in JULY. 

Valuable Exhibitions, open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will also 
be Awarded on the Results of the same Examination. 


For particulars apply to 
Tue Bursar. 





RUGBY SCHOOL. 
THE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WILL COMMENCE ON 
MONDAY, JUNE anpD, 1902. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 


SCHOOLS. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











(COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





ee CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 

ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 

be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue. containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—s57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill’s Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5§s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition. 1850; Hessey's Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater's Marius, 2 vols., 18s; , ams Grange, 1 } a Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837 3 Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867 ; perate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols , 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrel], Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 
of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed 
in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 

from many ames persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7, Balham 
Grove, London, S.W, 








GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 





On the days preceding GOOD FRIDAY, several of the trains 

from PADDINGTON will run in TWO PARTS. 

On GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as on SUNDAYS, and SPECIALS 
will leave PADDINGTON at 5.30 a.m. for Reading, Swindon, Bath, 
BRISTOL, Weston-Super-Mare, Taunton, EXETER, Torquay, 
PLYMOUTH, Falmouth, Penzance, Trowbridge, Frome, Yeovil, 
Bridport, Weymouth, GLOUCESTER, Cheltenham, Hereford, 
Newport, CARDIFF, SWANSEA, &c. ; and at 5.35 a.m., for READING, 
Abingdon, OXFORD, Banbury, LEAMINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Wolverhampton, WORCESTER, Malvern, Kidderminster, &c. 


Full particulars, Tickets, and Pamphlets of Excursion arrange- 
ments obtainable at the Company’s Stations and Town Offices. 


J. L. WILKINSON, 
General Manager. 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED. 











Huxley’s Essays and Lectures. 


Including Autobiography, (Three) Lectures on Evolution, On 

the Physical Basis of Life, Naturalism and Supernaturalism, 

The Value ot Witness to the Miraculous, Agnosticism, The 

Christian Tradition in Relation to Judaic Christianity. Agnosti- 
cism and Christianity. 


With Portrait of Author. 128 large pages, price 6d. ; 
by post, 8d. Special terms for quantities. 


(Issued in conjunction with MACMILLAN and CO., Ltp.) 





A SIXPENNY REPRINT of MR. EDWARD 
CLODD’S PIONEERS of EVOLUTION, 
uniform with Huxley's ‘‘ Essays and Lectures,” 
will shortly be issued by arrangement with Mr. 
Grant Richards. 














3,007 
THE aEWS- 
BOOoRSs PAPERS 
and RE- 
COMMERD 
BLESSINGS. THEN, 














6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 

















NOW READY. 


THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 
2/3 post free. 
With 59 full-paged, beautifully coloured Views, and_ Pictures from the Old 
Masters. Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of 
Gospels, Gazetteer, and 17 coloured Maps, Handsomely bound in crimson 
cloth, 2/8; Syrian morocco, 8/+; purple morocco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. 
All have round corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 
Watts (Charles), The Miracles of Christian Belief. A reply to the Rev. Frank 
Ballard’s Miracles of Unbelief, 1s. Watts. 


CLASSICAL, 
Burnet (Joannes),‘Platonis Res Publica, Recognovit Brevique Adnotatione, 
Critica Instruxit, cloth, 6s. Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Pinloche (A.), Pestalozzi and the Foundation of the Modern Elementary School, 
5s. m. Heinemann. 

Dicey (Ed. C.B.), The Story of the Khedivate, 16s, Rivingtons. 

Barnard (Francis Pierrepont, M.A., F.S.A.), Edited by, Companion to English 
History (Middle Ages), 8s. 6d. net. Oxtord: Clarendon Press. 

Marston (E.), Sketches of some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
5s. net. Sampson Low. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. McGregor Rose (A. M. R. Gordon), Hoch der Kaiser: Myselt und Gott. 
Pictures by Jessie A. Walker. New York: Abbey Press. 

Archer (Jean C.), The Adventures of Samuel and Selina, ‘‘The Dumpy Books 
for Children,” 1s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Fuller-Maitland (J. A., M.A., F.S.A.), English Music in the Nineteenth Century, 
ss. net. Grant Richards. 

Donald (Robert), Edited by, The Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom 
for 1902, 3s. 6d. Edward Lloyd. 

Hulme (F. E., F.L.S., F.S.A.), Familiar Wild Flowers, Part 2, 6d. net. Cassell’s. 

Dos Passos (John N.), Commercial Trusts: The Growth and Rights of Aggre- 
gated Capital, 5s. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tovey (Duncan), The Coronation Picture Book, Illustrated by John Hassall, 1s. 
Lawrence and Bullen. . 

Powell (Rev. F. H., A.K.C.), Soldier and Padre, 1s. Manchester: H. H. 
Ashworth. 

Huddilston (John Homer, A.B. Harv., Ph.D. Munich), Lessons from Greek 
Pottery, to which is added a Bibliography of Greek Ceramics, ss. net. 
Macmillan and Co. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Dearmer (Rev. Percy, M.A.), The Parson’s Handbook, Fourth Edition, 

rewritten with much additional matter, with 16 illustrations, 6s. Grant 
Richards. 

‘The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. by W. V. Cooper, ‘‘ Temple Classics,” 
1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. y 

Lamb (Charles), Elia and the Last Essays of Elia, with anintroduction and notes 
by E. V. Lucas, 1s. 6d. net. ethuen. 

Zola (Emile), Thérése Raquin: A Novel, Trans. and Edited with Preface by 
Ed. Vizetelly, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), The History of Trade Unionism, New Ed., 7s. 6d. 
net. Longmans. 

A Prospect ot Society, by Oliver Goldsmith: Being the earliest form of his 
poem “ The Traveller,” now first reprinted from the unique original, with a 
reprint of the first edition of “ The Traveller,” edited by Bertram Dobell, and 
published by him at 77, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 


FICTION. 
Gissing (Algernon), The Keys of the House, 6s. Methuen. 
Meakin (Nevill Myers), The Assassins: a Romance of the Crusades, 6s. Wm. 
Heinemann. 
Crogan (Walter E.), The King’s Sceptre, 6s. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Carey (Wymond), Monsieur Martin: a Romance of the Great Swedish War, 6s. 
m. Sioned, 
Burmester (Frances G.), John Lott's Alice, 6s. Grant Richards. 
Rutter (Frank) and Black (Ladbroke), A Muddied Oaf, 1s. A. Treherne. 
Agnus (Orme), Zike Mouldom, 6s. Ward, Lock. 
Drummond (Hamilton), A Lord of the Soil. Ward, Lock. 
Nelson (H. Arnold), Green Barley, 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock. 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Investigators, 6s. John Long. 
Leigh (John Garrett), Will O’ the Wisp: a Story of Twenty-five Years Ago, 
4s. 6d. net. . M. Dent. 1 
Wheelwright (Edith Gray), A Slow Awakening, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Embree (Charles Fleming), A Heart of Flame, 5s. Methuen. 
Pett-Ridge (W.), Lost Property: the Story of Maggie Cannon, 6s. Methuen. 
Muddock (J. E.), Fair Rosalind, 6s. John Long. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Britannia, March, 6d, P.S. King and Son. 
Connoisseur, March, 1s. net. 371, King-street. 
North American Review, March 15, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann. 
Open Court, March, Kegan Paul. 
Pall Mall Magazine, April, 1s. 18, Charing Cross-road, 
Review of Reviews, March 10, 6d. Mowbray House. 
The Tiger, March 15, 6d. net. Grant Richards, 


NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is ra: Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpIToR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ............ {1 8 0 Yearly ............ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... 015 © 
Quarterly ..... 07-0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made pe to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
’ Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
ans Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 163, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 4 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter.............£10 © © £5 © © £210 o £3 6 & 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
matter........... oo S86 6 42700 @29 £0 389° 
Other pages......... 8 00 400 #200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
8d. » narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week, 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Die Dation 


Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Th. BARTH. 


Preis pro Quartal 





Wochenfchrift fur Politik. 
Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 





Die Dation hat wahrend ihres 17 

jaihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
des éffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 











Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 

TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 

.. Sugscription... | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year. schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


Postal Union ... Fr. 46 
Great Britain £1 16 7 
United States... $8.81 
Six Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 23 
Great Britain £0 18 3 
United States ... $4.40 
Three Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12 
qreat Britain £20 9 6 
puited States ... $2.29 


ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
aimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 

















WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F, S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “‘ ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE ADRIATIC: 

April 3rd to April 24th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
Ancona (for Loreto), Venice, Trieste (for Mira- 
mar), Pola, Zara, Spalato, Klek (for Metkovic. 
visiting Mostar), Ragusa (for Lacroma), Cattaro 
for Cettinje), Corfu and back to Marseilles. A 

wenty-one days’ Cruise for £26 5s. and upwards. 
Return Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles 
included. - 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 








Details of Seats tor the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, Endsleigh-gardens 
Euston, London, N.W, ca = 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list of clubs and reading rooms takin, 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club. 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Clab. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Association. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright 
Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club, 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 


Conservative 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club, 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club. 

Iikley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club, 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and Reading Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club, 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newburgh Free Library (N.B.). 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club, 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham Central Free Library. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 


Nuneaton Conservative Club. 

N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 

Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 

Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 

Otley Unionist Club. 

Ottery Liberal Club. 

Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Oxford Reform Club. 

Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 

Paisley Liberal Club. 

Plymouth Club. 

Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Plymouth Liberal Club. 

Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Press Club, E.C. 

Preston Reform Club. 

Putney Constitutional Club. 

Reading, Athenzum, 

Reading Liberal Club. 

Reigate Constitutional Club. 

Richmond, Reading Room. 

Ripon Liberal Club, 

Rochester and County Club. 

Roscommon Club. 

Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 

Rugby Club. 

Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Rye, Dormy House Club. 

Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 

Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 

Salop, South Shropshire Club. 

Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Sandown Liberal Club. 

Savage Club, S.W. 

Scarborough Club. 

Sheffield Athenzeum. 

Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 

Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 

Sheffield Reform Club. 

Sheffield, The Club. 

Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 

Southampton, County Club. 

en Gladstone Working Men's 

lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 

Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 

Southampton Liberal Club. 

Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 

South Kensington Conservative Club. 

Southsea Club. 

South Shields Liberal Club. 

Spalding Constitutional Club. 

St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 

St. Leonards Club. 

Stockport Central Reform Club. 

Swansea Liberal Club. 

Taunton, Somerset County Club. 

Trowbridge Club. 

Thirsk, The Institute. 

Tipperary County Club. 

Tullamore, King’s County Club. 

Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 

Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 

Victoria Club, W.C. 

Wakefield and County Club. 

Watford Conservative Club. 

Wednesbury Liberal Club. 

Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 

Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 

Westward Ho Union Club. 


- Wigan Reform Club. 


Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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“Speak little, and to the purpose.” 





Tell your cycle agent that 





fitted to your 


‘DUNLOP TYRES! 


you MUST have genuine 


1902 machine. 


Not only will they give you the utmost satisfaction, but you will get the best price when selling the 
machine second hand. 


55s. per pair. Wired or beaded edges. 
See the Company’s trade mark on the inner tube as well as the outer cover. 


Guaranteed for 13 months. Of all cycle agents. 











+s Trade Mark, 









Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 


and branches. 








SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 

holiday at the moderate fare of 

20 guineas inclusive. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 

STEWARDESS CARRIED, 

For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Housg, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 








Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested Funds 








SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
o when not drawn below £100, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° of 
° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
on the minimum monthly balances 
23 °/, Se snipe pe 23 °/, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


“The standard of highest purity.”—7he Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE-— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


M&@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby i is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Is, each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


The Isle of Wight, The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham, 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 


Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan. 


Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 











“A brilliant book.”— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘** It very emphatically tops them all.” —Dazly Graphic. 
grd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON 247 Ey er Go0K and E. T. COOK, wa. 


is. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 








LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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